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THE END OF THE YEAR. the musical history of this our age is written, will receive 
no small amount of attention. M. Gounod’s #e- 
THE year 1882, now rapidly drawing to a close, | demption has met with extraordinary favour ; hundreds 
has indeed been an important one for music. The|of people were turned away from the doors at 
Wagner performances by the Carl Rosa company, the | Birmingham each time it was performed there. It 
Ring des Nibelungen, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, | was the principal object of attraction at the Bristol 
the season of German opera at Drury Lane, and the! and Brighton Festivals; it is announced in many 
production of /arsifal at Bayreuth, have naturally | places all over the country, and only a month ago 
placed Wagner’s works in the foremost rank. Many 11,000 persons were present at a performance of 
musicians and lovers of music availed themselves of the oratorio given by Mr. Barnby in the Albert 
this unique opportunity of hearing and studying allthe Hall. ‘Time alone will enable us to determine the 
great music dramas, which by some have been extolled | | just merit and value of this latest contribution to 
to the skies, and by others fiercely denounced. We! musical art. M. Gounod considers it the work of his 
read in a book lately published that “a shade, a blight | life, and at present his opinion is confirmed by the 
has been thrown over the art by the sudden and rapid | popular verdict. The excitement may be evanescent, 
rise of a tree of mongrel growth and poisonous | | the admiration may be extravagant, but the great and 
properties.” Wagner is here referred to ; his rise, how-| general interest taken in the Redemption is a 
ever, was neither sudden nor rapid. It has been slow pleasing omen. It is a sign that musical education 
and steady, and the only shade or blight thrown over the | is progressing, and that a spirit of activity and emula- 
art is the prejudice of those who have an eye for | tion is being aroused all over the kingdom. 
the past, but none for the future; or the obstinacy One more important fact to be noticed in the history 
of those who are able, but unwilling, to read the signs of the past twelvemonth is the prominence given to 
of the times. the works of native composers both in the metropolis 
The result of the Wagner season is decidedly a gain and the provinces. In London the most important 
to art. The works of the master’s riper years having | novelty of the past year was Mr. E. Prout’s cantata, 
now been placed before the public, we may expect in A/fred, written for and produced by the Borough 
future more profitable discussions about his theories of Hackney Choral Association. English works have 
and more intelligent opinions about his art- creations. also been heard at the Crystal Palace, Richter, Phil- 
People had been taught in this country that Wagner’s | harmonic, and other concerts, and the cordial reception 
music dramas were outrages on art, tissues of absurdity, | given on all occasions to the composers shows that 
incomprehensibility, and ugliness, with a few bright | ‘the public are ready and willing to listen to home 
spots which failed to compensate for the thick mists | productions. England has not yet produced a Mozart, 
and darkness. ‘To such the melodious music of the |a Beethoven, or a Mendelssohn, but by giving every 
Watkiire, and the light and humorous strains of the | encouragement to English music we are sowing good 
Meistersinger, came indeed as a surprise. We do|seed which one day will bring forth good fruit. In 
not want all the world to be of one mind, but we do | the provinces great things have been accomplished. 
want honest criticism and knowledge founded on facts. | At Birmingham two important orchestral works were 
Turning from Wagner we notice next a work which | produced—Mr. Parry’s symphony and Mr. Stanford’s 
has caused considerable sensation, and which, when | serenade ; at Bristol, Mr. Mackenzie’s Jason formed a 
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prominent feature in the programme of the festival ; 
while at Hereford, Mrs. Meadows White’s “‘ Ode to 
the Passions” proved a success, The Cambridge 
Musical Society has produced two English works— 
The Shunammite, by Dr. Garratt, and an elegiac 
symphony from the pen of its talented conductor, 
Mr. C. V. Stanford. We should not close these 
few remarks on English art without referring to 
the great movement inaugurated this year by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to found 
a National College of Music. Much money has 
already been collected, and the coming year will pro- 
bably witness the commencement of a scheme from 
which so much is expected. We hope that it will be 


carried out in a truly national spirit, and that it will 
indeed prove a public benefaction. 








AMBROS, HIS EDITORS AND 
CONTINUATORS. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 

To write a general history of music on a large scale 
is an undertaking the carrying out of which presupposes 
qualities and advantages such as are vouchsafed to few 
mortals. In fact, hitherto only two men, both of them 
children of this country, have succeeded in giving a 
relatively full and trustworthy account of the art, from 
early antiquity down to their own days. Need I say 
that these two men are Sir John Hawkins and Dr. 
Charles Burney? Other historians were less fortunate : 
Padre Martini did not get beyond the Greeks and 
Romans ; Fétis stuck in the fifteenth century ; Forkel 
advanced to about the middle of the sixteenth ; and 
Ambros just reached the seventeenth. The portion of 
the work accomplished by these authors makes one 
regret that they were not permitted to complete what 
they had begun, and this feeling perhaps is strongest 
in the case of Ambros. 

‘* A history,” says Edward Dowden, “demands wide 
and exact knowledge, a power of grasping large masses 
of material, of perceiving the deeper relations of facts 
one to another, of thinking out their truer meaning, of 
discovering their hidden law.” All these requisites of 
a historian Ambros possessed in a very high degree. 
Whilst nature endowed him witha clear, subtle, active, 
versatile mind, a retentive memory, a powerful capa- 
city for work, his juridical training and experience 
taught him to sift evidence and group facts, and the 
universality of his culture strengthened his mental 
vision, widened his sympathy, and fired his imagina- 
tion. Ambros manifested in earliest childhood a strong 
love for music ; but his parents, who were afraid that 
it would interfere with his advance in the career for 
which they had destined him, did nothing to foster 
and all in their power to repress it. Being unable to 
induce them to engage a music-master, he got one of 
his schoolfellows to teach him, rewarding the young 
professor for this service with all his pocket-money. 
Afterwards he tried to satisfy his hunger for theoretical 
knowledge by devouring various treatises on harmony 
and composition. ‘That he cultivated the art to some 
purpose is evident from his playing in public, when he 





had attained manhood, Bach’s triple concerto with 
virtuosi. such as Mortier de Fontaine and Sigismund 
Goldschmidt, and still more from the compositions— 
overtures, church music, a trio, pianoforte pieces, and 
songs—which, from 1847 onward, he brought to a 
hearing and partly published. Atan early age he began 
also to write musical criticisms, being a contributor 
to various periodicals, among others to the ewe Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik, Schumann's paper, where he signed 
himself “Flamin, der letzte Davidsbiindler.” Berlioz, 
who, during his sojourn in Germany (1845), visited 
Prague, came there in contact with Ambros, “a little 
man with a lively and good-natured countenance” 
(“un petit homme d’une figure vive et bienveillante ”), 
who had previously written a criticism on one of the 
Frenchman’s works, from which the latter concluded 
that the author united “veritable knowledge with sound 
judgment and a brilliant imagination.” ‘The attention 
of the musical world was first drawn upon Ambros by 
the publication, in 1855, of his “Die Greuzen der 
Musik und Poesie” (‘The Boundaries of Music and 
Poetry”),a refutation of the zsthetical views expounded 
by Hanslick in “ Vom Musikalisch Schénen” (“ Con- 
cerning the Beautiful in Music”). This clever essay 
procured him the friendship of Liszt, and led to an 
invitation to read a paper at the first meeting of Ger- 
man musicians at Leipzig, in 1859, to the publication 
of the “Culturhistorische Bilder” (1860), and to a 
proposal from the firm of F. E. C. Leuckart, to write a 
history of music. 

As nothing could have chimed in more harmoniously 
with his inclinations, wishes, and plans, than this pro- 
posal, he accepted it, and lost no time in setting to 
work, Already in 1862 the first instalment, vol. i., saw 
the light. It contains “ The Beginnings of the Musical 
Art,” and “ The Music of Antiquity,” the latter division 
treating of the music of the peoples of the ante-Hellenic 
culture (the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Hebrews, 
&c.), and of that of the peoples of the antique-classical 
culture (the Greeks and Romans). Two years later 
(1864) Ambros brought out vol. ii, which opened 
with “The Beginnings of the Music of Western 
Europe,” and further on gave an account of “ The De- 
velopment of the Polyphonous Vocal Music,” up to 
Dufay and his time. After the lapse of four years 
more appeared vol. iii., its themes were “The Time 
of the Netherlanders,” “Music in Germany and Eng- 
land,” and “ Music in Italy.” Ambros says in the 
preface to this volume: “ The manuscript as I delivered 
it ready for the press comprised also Palestrina and 
his successors, and extended to the epoch-year 1600, 
the year in which Peri-Caccini’s ‘ Euridice’ began a 
new age. Against this the publisher had nothing to 
say, but he objected to the bulk of the third volume. 
Therefore I resolved to reserve, in accordance with his 
wish, Palestrina and what else is finished for the coming 
fourth volume. By no means cheerfully! As the third 
volume now stands it resembles, so to speak, a broadly 
swelling crescendo, after which the long-prepared /fortis- 
simo—I{ mean Palestrina—does not make its appear- 
ance.” Unfortunately, Ambros’s labours were cut 
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short by death, which overtook him on June 28, 
1876, before he had completed the fourth volume ; 
and the manuscript, in order to be prepared for 
the press, had therefore to be entrusted to other 
hands. Hence the fragmentary condition of the latter 
portions of this volume, published in 1878, which 
treats of ‘ Palestrina,” the “Time of the Palestrina 
Style” (the grand period of Italian music), ‘The 
Monodic Style in Rome,” “The Music Reform and 
the Conflict with Counterpoint,” “The Time of 
Transition,” “ The Time of the First Musico-Dramatic 
Works,” “ Claudio di Monteverde,” “Theorists and 
Teachers” (Zarlino, &c.), and ‘The Italian Organists” 
(Frescobaldi, &c.). The difficulties with which the 
editors had to contend must have been enormous ; and 
the explanations and revelations given in the preface 
by G. Nottebohm—who, after the first eight sheets 
had been revised by C. F. Becker (died on Oct. 26, 
1877), took the work of revision into his hands—can- 
not but disarm criticism, or at least blunt its most 
dangerous weapons. A collection of examples illus- 
trating the third volume of the history, which had been 
planned, and the execution of which had been entrusted 
to Otto Kade, as early as 1871, appeared this year. 
Its title is “ Ausgewahlte Tonwerke der Beriihmtesten 
Meister des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts” (‘Selected 
Musical Works of the Most Celebrated Masters of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries”). The contents, 


two-thirds of which have been collected in various 
Italian and German libraries by Otto Kade, the editor, 
are exceedingly rich, and in every respect interesting 


and valuable. Most space is given to Johannes 
Okeghem, Jacob Hobrecht, Josquin de Prés, Henricus 
Isaak, and Antonius Scandellus ; but also Pierre de la 
Rue, Antonius Brumel, Franciscus Layolle, Benedict 
Ducis, Arnoldus de Bruck, Ludwig Senfl, Hans Leo 
Hasler, and the rest, are worthily represented. ‘The 
collection consists of eighty-five numbers—some of 
them works of considerable length, a few of them 
excerpts—by forty-one composers, and may indeed 
claim to give “a Culturbi/d of the exuberantly produc- 
tive period of the Renaissance.” That the selection 
and revision would be made with great conscientious- 
ness might have been expected from the author of 
“ Mattheus le Maistre” and other valuable coniribu- 
tions to musical history. 

Another publication of this year presents itself 
boldly under the self-contradictory name of ‘“Ge- 
schichte der Musik der Neuzeit in Studien und Kritiken 
aus dem Nachlasse von Ambros.” Had the editor 
understood and discharged his duties better, a warmer 
welcome would have been given to the “ History of 
the Music of Modern ‘Times in Studies and Criticisms 
from the Papers of Ambros” than it has as yet received. 
First, he ought to have made a more discriminate selec- 
tion from the materials at his disposal ; next, he ought 
to have revised the manuscript and corrected the proo‘- 
sheets more carefully ; and lastly, he ought to have 
informed the reader for what purpose the author had 
written the various items which are to make up the so- 
called “history,” which is to consist of about twenty 





parts, two of which are now published. Are they 
newspaper criticisms, contributions to encyclopzdias 
and magazines, or notes for his magnum opus? The 
first part contains a page on Heinrich Schiitz, hardly 
worth publishing ; an ‘account of Frohberger, which 
is not the less acceptable because there is a more 
thorough one in the fourth volume of the history ; 
and a brilliant sketch of the history of music down to 
the present day, entitled Zén/eitung (Introduction). 
Brilliance is indeed the ever-present and most striking 
quality of all Ambros’s work. It blinded at first many 
of his critics, who. were unable to see the underlying 
sterling fund of patiently-acquired facts and ingeni- 
ously excogitated judgments. One of them went even 
so far as to maintain that “the seeming outward wealth 
hid the inner hollowness,” whereas the very reverse is 
the case. Ambros, recalling this expression when writ- 
ing the preface to his “ Bunte Blatter,” invites this 
critic to look up a certain passage in the works of the 
satirist Lichtenberg which runs thus: “ When a head 
and a book knock against each other and something 
sounds hollow, must it necessarily have been the 
book?” Something might be said in excuse of the 
critics who failed to perceive Ambros’s eminent quali- 
fications as a historian on the appearance of the 
hastily-composed first volume. But could anything 
but stupidity, envy, or malice, prompt a wholly con- 
demnatory judgment on publications which, like 
vol. ii., and especially vol. iii., are the result of diligent 
research and mature thought? Enough now of 
critics! Here isa specimen of Ambros’s style from 
the above-mentioned historical survey, which, however, 
I must not quote without stating that this sketch is 
but a hasty daub compared with the finished pictures’ 
to be found in the history (see, fur instance, Vol. IIL., 
pp. 489, &c.) :— 

“The Venetian school of composition sprang from 
the same roots as the Roman, but it shows, when com- 
pared with the latter, noteworthy differences, the cause 
of which lay in the conditions of the places where 
they had been fostered. While the Roman music has 
in it something purely religious, is a pure priestess 
descended from heaven on angels’ wings, and seems 
altogether a purely spiritual being, the Venetian music, 
at the first glance so similar as to be confounded with 
it, bears a very distinct trait of splendid magnificence 
and rich though noble luxury. Choirs and masses of 
voices are placed opposite each other, even magnificent 
instruments mingle their sounds with these. ‘lhe step 
of modern’ time is here heard at the door. People 
have compared the conditions of Venice with its rich 
merchants, &c.—especially as regards the influence of 
these conditions on art—to the Netherlands. He who 
has seen in a picture gallery the intoxicating splendour 
of Veronese’s colour, the noble grace of Titian’s female 
forms, the powerful compositions, rich in figures, of 
Tintoretto, will on entering the room. containing 
Rubens’s pictures find all this coarser, fleshier, as it 
were translated into Flemish, but with features unmis- 
takably akin—and recognise in the life-like portraits 
of Titian relations of the portraits of Van Dyck. The 
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Venetians were rich and cultured like the Nether- 
landers, and like these found much satisfaction in 
thinking that life under such circumstances was really 
a very pleasant thing. Music took therefore in Venice 
a course similar to that it had taken in the Netherlands 
—only at a higher degree of development and under 
more favourable conditions potentiated in every parti- 
cular. Where the Netherlanders had employed for a 
vocal composition three or four voices instead of one, 
the Venetian educated in the Flemish school em- 
ployed as many choirs. The Netherlander had 
thrown the vcices on their own resources, and not 
made use of accompanying instruments. The Vene- 
tian, surrounded by the glowingly-coloured works 
of the painters, the many-hued wealth of marble, 
the fantastic palaces of the city of lagoons, and 
all the richly-coloured southern life, had recourse to 
the splendid colouring of accompanying instruments, 
and where Palestrina causes only seraphic choirs 
to be heard, there with Gabrieli clang in festive 
splendour the brazen voices of cornets and trombones 
into the joyful message, ‘Surrexit Christus.’ It was 
just the right style for the proud lords of Adria. 
‘Eines schickt sich nicht fiir alle!’ For religious 
Rome, Palestrina ; for the worldly but noble Venice, 
Gubrieli.” 

Another excerpt—-a short one-—may exemplify 
Ambros’s power of characterisation :— 

“ Thus stood then about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, complete and self-contained, like summits 
opposite each other, the melodic, sensuously-beautiful, 
noble Renaissance music of the Italians, the profoundly 
contrapuntal, severe, sublime, serious music of the 
North Germans. Soon afterwards there joined them 
as a third the dramatically-true music of Gluck, full of 
antique simplicity and grandeur.” 

Although the essay from which these quotations are 
taken superabounds with a feuilleton-like flashing and 
sparkling of wit (2.2, “wit” in the old acceptation of 
the word), those who are acquainted with the history 
of music will read it with delight, for it is a résumé of 
the author’s historical views, and an improvisation 
such as only a consummate master of the subject 
could throw off. For learners, however, the endless 
series of non-connotative names, of unexplained tech- 
nicalities, and of general judgments whose bases 
remain in the dark, must be rather bewildering, and 
in any case offer but a modicum of strengthening 
nutriment. 

The publisher of Ambros’s history was of course 
anxious to have it completed, and naturally addressed 
himself to the author who had made so decided a hit 
with “The History of Music, in Twelve Lectures.” 
But Dr. Langhans declined to write a “ continuation ” 
of Ambros’s work, agreeing, however, when a second 
proposal was made to him, to furnish a concise history 
of music of the last centuries, independent in plan 
and character, and only chronologically joined to 
that of Ambros. He says truly that a history from 
the seventeenth century to our own time, treated 
with the fulness which distinguishes Ambros’s account 








of the preceding periods, would require instead of one 
hand, ten—instead of the projected two volumes, 
twenty. The amount, variety, and significance of the 
productivity of the last centuries are indeed such as to 
appal even the stoutest-hearted historian who under- 
takes to master this period in its entire width and 
with all its details. What Dr. Langhans has under- 
taken is set forth by him with a modesty and ingenu- 
ousness rarely to be met with in the prefaces of 
historical publications: ‘“ A work of this kind [ée., 
concise and independent in plan and character] 
affords no handle for a comparison with Ambros — 
which in any case must have turned to my disadvan- 
tage—as the matter here in question is not the inves- 
tigation of unknown territories, but, for the most 
part, a summary of the materials already existing in 
numerous monographs. From this it will be under- 
stood that my book addresses itself to a circle of 
readers wider than that of Ambros and of Kade, the 
first continuator of Ambros’s work.” Dr. Langhans, 
I think, hardly does himself justice. For not only 
has he made himself acquainted with and judiciously 
utilised the earliest as well as the latest monographs 
bearing on his subject, but he has also gathered much 
interesting information from periodical publications 
and other out-of-the-way sources which falls distinctly 
under the denomination of research. Before coming 
forward as an historian, Dr. Langhans had made him- 
self known as a virtuoso, teacher, composer, and 
critic. The practical training and the manifold ex- 
periences which this implies, formed, of course, an 
excellent basis for his special historical studies, and to 
them are also to a great extent attributable the sure- 
ness and soundness of his judgments. Having 
travelled in almost every European country, and, 
moreover, visited Egypt and the United States, Dr. 
Langhans enjoys the invaluable advantage of a living 
acquaintance with many languages and peoples, for 
which mere book-learning, in which he is not deficient, 
makes a poor substitute. Such an acquaintance is in 
fact a sine gud non of a good historian ; it opens innu- 
merable sources of information, secures correctness in 
many little but by no means unimportant matters, and 
is a strong safeguard against pedantry, dogmatism, and 
every kind of narrow-mindedness, national, profes- 
sional, and individual. Among the many excellent 
qualities of Dr. Langhans’ style there are especially 
two very conspicuous—namely, lucidity and graceful 
ease. He has the knack of setting forth a recondite 
theory in a clear, short paragraph, and of condensing 
pages of diversely-collected material into one homo- 
geneous flowing sentence. 

Of Dr. Langhans’ “ Die Geschichte der Musik des 
17. 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts. In chronologischem 
Anschlusse an die Musikgeschichte von A. W. 
Ambros” (‘The History of Music of the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th Centuries. Chronologically joined to the 
History of Music by A. W. Ambros”), only three parts 
have as yet appeared. About one and a half of these 
(107 pages) are devoted to an “ introduction,” in which 
the author gives a succinct account of the most im- 
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portant facts of the history of music in the first sixteen 
centuries of the Christian era. It is a well-considered 
and careful piece of work, and pleasing as well as 
instructive reading. Two critical remarks I should 
like to make, and will put them in the interrogative 
form—({1) Does the first musical illustration on page 
5 adequately elucidate the discovery of the tones of 
the scale discussed in the text? (2) Are not some 
misprints or slips of the pen left uncorrected in the 
foot-note on page 80, which treats of music-engraving 
and music-printing from types? After the introduc- 
tion follows a chapter on “ The effects of the Floren- 
tine music reform in Italy and Germany during the 
seventeenth century,” in which we read of Michael 
Praetorius and Heinrich Schiitz, of Passion and Ora- 
torium, of Carissimi, of the chamber style, and of the 
cantata. And in reading of these things we perceive 
that, admirable as Dr. Langhans was in the introduc- 
tion, he was not at his best. Who, indeed, could be 
at his best with sixteen centuries weighing upon his 
mind and anxious to provide for them suitably within 
the limited space of a hundred pages? And on coming 
to the second chapter, “‘ The development of the opera 
in France,” we are so fascinated by the narrative that 
what has preceded seems for the moment pale and 
tame. Were it not that I wished to quote something 
that is both short and complete in itself, I would 
translate an extract from the account of Schiitz, or 
from that of the French opera. The following passage 
from the introduction, although not one of the most 
favourable specimens of Langhans’ style, may yet give 
the reader an approximate idea of his talent of impart- 
ing instruction attractively :— 

“The artistic advantage which has indisputably 
accrued to the sacred drama from the co-operation of 
the laity was partly neutralised, on the increasing 
assertion of the popular taste, by the admixture of a 
worldly, burlesque, nay immoral, element with the 
solemnity of the festival. The music had—this was 
a natural consequence—in these cases to follow the 
lead of the poetry, and when, for example, the seller 
of ointment offers his wares with all manner of un- 
chaste jests to the women hastening to the grave of 
the Saviour, when Judas chaffers in a frivolous manner 
with the Pharisees over the pieces of silver, nothing 
else could be employed for the musical illustration 
of these ré/es but the common street-song [Gassen- 
hauer|. To what a gross indecency the concessions 
made by the clergy to the people led is shown among 
other things by the Donkey’s festivals and All-Fools’- 
Day festivals celebrated at the end of the Middle Ages 
in different countries, chiefly in France. At the former, 
which was to call to remembrance the flight of the 
Holy Family to Egypt, an ass, with a monk’s cowl 
hung over him, was led through the streets into the 
church, the priest intoned from the altar the so-called 
Ass’s chant :— 

‘ Orientis partibus 
Adventavit asinus, 
Pulcher et fortissimus, 
Sarcinis aptissimus. 
Hez, sire Asne,’ &c., 





and imitated as refrain—instead of the ‘Amen ’—the 
braying of the ass, which the congregation answered 
antiphonally, whilst at the same time they danced 
round the object of the festival. The All-Fools’-Day 
festival was celebrated about the winter solstice, in 
remembrance of the old Roman saturnalia with their 
temporary emancipation of the slaves. On these oc- 
casions a fools’ bishop was chosen, who celebrated 
the mass, whilst the rest of the clergy and the people, 
masked as wild beasts—a reminiscence of the wild- 
beast fights in the Roman circus—romped about in 
the church and committed the greatest excesses. 
Extravagances of such a kind, which, in spite of all 
remonstrances of the higher ecclesiastical authorities, 
were kept up till the Council of Basle (1431—1448) 
could not but weaken more and more the interest in 
the sacred popular drama among those who aspired 
higher, and as, in after times, neither the poets nor 
the musicians needed to ennoble it were to be found, 
it sank lower and lower, till, in the 17th century, it 
entirely disappeared. As a last remains of it may be 
regarded the Passion Play which is still performed 
every ten years in the Bavarian Alpine village, Ober- 
ammergau, and which, considering the careful repre- 
sentation and the warm interest of the country people, 
who always assemble in great numbers, may claim a 
more than merely historical significance.” 

The foot-notes are a notable feature in Dr. Lang- 
hans’ book. They abound with interesting informa- 
tion, useful explanations, and welcome amplifications. 
The following one, referring to the expression “ Ass’s 
Chant,” may be quoted as a fair sample :— 

“French: /a prose de Vane. By the word ‘ prosa’ 
the Catholic Church designates those Latin poems 
which, in order to impress them on the memory, were 
formed after certain melodies, as, for instance, the 
sequences mentioned on p.17._ The name is explained 
by the laws of antique versification being here given 
up, and the respective melody being sole rule and 
standard for the metrical construction of the text. At 
first prose in the full sense of the word, these poems 
retained their old name even when they had received 
a poetic form by the- employment of a regular metre 
and rhyme. Inthe present Catholic ritual the Prosa 
has its place between the Gradual and the Gospel 
Of the four Prose still in use the Dies irae, dies illa, 
in particular, has lost, in the course of centuries, 
nothing of its musical effectiveness.” 

And now, wishing Dr. Langhans good speed in his 
work, I take leave, for the present, of Ambros, his 
editors and continuators, 








ON THE WAY TO STUDY FUGUE. 


IN the minds of many persons there exists a deep-rooted 
prejudice against fugues, which are considered clever but 
dry compositions, The same was once thought of the 
sonatas and symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, by those who now listen to them with pleasure 
and profit. They have discovered that the beauty and 
significance of such works only reveal themselves gradu- 
ally ; that they must therefore be [heard many times in 
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order to be understood and appreciated. If this is true 
of a sonata or symphony, it is doubly so of a fugue. The 
themes in works of the former class are easier to grasp 
owing to the manner in which they are presented, and 
also owing to their greater extent and apparent import- 
ance as compared with those of a fugue. In a symphony 
we have a principal and a secondary subject ; each is 
heard at first separately, and consists of eight, sixteen, 
twenty-four bars, or even more; and the first section or 
exposition of themes is repeated so as to impress upon 
the mind of the listener the subject-matter which is to be 
afterwards developed. In an ordinary fugue there are 
also two themes—a subject and a counter-subject, or in 
the case of a double fugue, two leading themes; the 
principal subject in the former is certainly repeated 
several times at the outset (three, four, or five times, 
according to the number of parts in which the fugue is 
written) ; but it is of very limited extent, generally one or 
two bars, and sometimes only two or three notes. Further, 
this primary theme gets very soon mixed up with the 
counter-subject, which is introduced as soon as the 
former is taken up by the second voice or part; and ina 
double fugue the two subjects frequently commence 
simultaneously. Another circumstance which tends to 
confuse the listener, is the appearance of the counter- 
subject above and below the principal theme during the 
exposition, to say nothing of the other free parts which 
are heard at the same time. Thus, while in a symphony 
an attentive listener has a good and, indeed, a double 
chance of catching the themes; in a fugue, on the con- 
trary, the subjects are far more difficult to seize and retain 
in the memory. The development section of a symphony 
is frequently very elaborate, but from time to time 
snatches of the leading themes are heard almost in their 
original form, and even as a relief fresh matter is intro- 
duced, as for example, in Beethoven’s “ Sinfonia Eroica.” 
In a closely-written fugue the development section (or 
rather sections) is a labyrinth full of inextricable wind- 
ings ; the principal subject is heard over and over again ; 
but one part takes it up before the other has finished with 
it, and so close do the entries become at times, that the 
most careful and experienced listener may lose the thread 
of the argument. Then there are the various devices of 
inversion, augmentation, and diminution, which present 
the subject in new but often at first hearing unrecognis- 
able form. To return to the symphony. After develop. 
ment comes the recapitulation section. The themes are 
heard once more, and perhaps in slightly abbreviated 
form, with certain changes of harmony or melody, so as 
to avoid monotony. In a fugue, just before the close, the 
principal theme is prominently brought forward, but in 
the form of an elaborate canon, so that one’s attention is 
still further strained, relief coming only with the last note 
of the piece. 

Taking all these difficulties into consideration, it is not 
surprising that wrong impressions should be held with re- 
gard to the nature ot fugal writing. While struggling with 
the letter, people often tail to catch the spirit of the work. 
However, if persons who really take an interest in music 
of a high class will only give to this particular brancin of 
musical literature the extra care and close attention 
which it certainly demands, they will derive from it as 
much pleasure and intellectual enjoyment as from the 
finest sonatas or symphonies. Of course there are plenty 
of dull fugues, just as there are dull sonatas; but if Bach’s 
forty-eight preludes and fugues be chosen for study, they 
will be all found to contain not only skilled workmanship, 
but depth of thought and vivid imagination. It is easy 
to recommend the study of works which require for their 
interpretation much technical ability. But those who 








cannot play themselves, or read music as one reads a 
book, have of course to depend upon the help of an 
interpreter. Ifa fugue is badly or imperfectly rendered, 
it cannot produce a satisfactory impression, and the 
listener will condemn the piece where really only the 
player is at fault. Unless the performer has mastered 
all the mere difficulties of execution, and moreover has 
studied the meaning and relative importance of each 
part, he will only produce sounds without sense, music 
without meaning. Fugues are not often played in public, 
so that the taste for them is not sufficiently educated 
and developed. We cannot in a moment remove these 
impediments, but would remind those who speak of fugal 
writing as dry and uninteresting, that the blame lies 
perhaps in themselves rather than in the works. The 
piano is now universally taught, greater attention is being 
paid to harmony and the theory of composition ; we may 
therefore expect to find in course of time that the great 
masterpieces of Bach will be better understood and more 
admired. Turning now from the general public to those 
who can play themselves, and who have studied the 
science and art of music, we still find a strange lack of 
interest in contrapuntal writing. Many musicians will 
speak with the utmost reverence for Bach, will admit that 
as a fugue writer he is facile princeps ; but if you question 
them closely you will find that they have studied but few 
of his pieces ; that they cannot perhaps play one single 
fugue of his without book ; and that they look upon his 
art productions merely as foundation-stones for the great 
writers who succeeded him. They have his works on 
their library shelves, or the titles in their heads ; but the 
notes are not at their finger-ends, nor are the mighty 
strains engraved on their hearts. We may ask the 
reason of this indifference amongst those who are better 
competent to study and able to appreciate such works. 
We fancy that it proceeds in a great measure from the 
immense quantity of music of a more attractive and 
romantic nature which has sprung up since Bach. Beet- 
hoven’s thirty-two sonatas, to say nothing of those of 
Clementi, Dussek, Haydn, Mozart, claim special atten- 
tion; then come the works of Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and a host of modern composers ; 
and so the little time that active and industrious 
musicians can spare from professional labours is entirely 
taken up with works which correspond more to the spirit 
of the age in which they live than those perfect though 
somewhat formal compositions of the eighteenth century. 

In the case of those who study music merely from love 
of the art, and who do not adopt it as a profession, we 
think that many have a correct idea of the importance of 
scientific music, but not sufficient knowledge of the 
mysteries of counterpoint and canon to understand pro- 
perly and thoroughly appreciate elaborate fugues. Hence, 
although they perceive in them much to admire, they meet 
with much they cannot comprehend, and so turn away 
from them to music which appears to make less demands 
upon the intellect. 

Many amateurs study the principles of harmony and 
the five orders of simple counterpoint, but look upon 
double counterpoint, canon, and fugue as too difficult and 
abstruse. It must be confessed that books treating of 
such subjects are not particularly attractive. The rows of 
figures giving the results of inversion in the seven orders 
of double counterpoint, and the tables of figures for inver- 
sion in major and minor keys; the long Latin and Greek 
names for the various species of imitation ; the myste- 
rious signs for canons ; and above all, the dry examples 
given as illustrations ; all these obstacles are sufficient to 
repel even zealous and inquiring minds. It has often 
occurred to us that thefpath through this valley of dry 
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bones might be rendered singularly attractive, not to say 
fascinating, if side by side with Cherubini’s treatise on 
counterpoint, canon, and fugue, or any other of the 
many excellent works of a similar kind, an anno- 
tated copy of Bach’s “‘ Well-tempered Clavier” were used 
for the purpose of illustrating the rules. To take for in- 
stance one example: Professor Macfarren in his work on 
counterpoint, after giving an example of triple counter- 
point with just the beginnings of all the possible inver- 
sions, says, “It would be wanton squandering of space 
to print the inversions at length.” But if the learned 
professor had simply referred the student to certain of 
the preludes and fugues in the above-named collection 
which contain most interesting specimens of triple 
counterpoint with its inversions, notably the fugue 
in C sharp minor (Book I.), which actually gives five 
of the six forms, the space at his command would 
have been greater, and the profit to the pupil quite as 
great. 

Of the three most used double counterpoints in the 
eighth, tenth, and twelfth, there are very many fine 
examples in Bach; they are treated separately and also 
in combination. Even of the less used counterpoints in 
the eleventh and thirteenth some remarkable specimens 
are also to be met with in the first book. Of the 
various kinds of imitation there is a perfect embartas 
de richessz. 

Of these we would specially notice those by contrary 
motion, and by augmentation and diminution. Far more 
elaborate and remarkable examples of these devices of 
counterpoint have been introduced by Bach in his *‘ Art of 
Fugue,” but the simple unpretentious use of these scholastic 
forms in the“ Well-tempered Clavier.” throws a charm and 
poetical spirit over the formality and prose of the rules, 
and shows that Bach in his greatest works employed 
science as a means to an end, and not as the end itself. 
Of canons there are plenty, and for triple and even 
quadruple counterpoint, a diligent search will meet with 
a plentiful reward. 

In making use of these wonderful fugues to expound the 
dry rules handed down to us from ages long since past, we 
should not only illumine the dark corners of the road to 
knowledge, but also learn how the great cantor of Leipzig 
moved freely despite the fetters of form, and by the aid 
of his genius and constant practice wrote works which per- 
fectly carry out the poet’s injunction-——A7zs celare artem. 








Cc. P. E. BACH AND HAYDN. 


Mr. C. F. POHL, of Vienna, writes to us as follows :—“ I 
regret to find in an article on C. Ph. Em. Bach in your 
October number, that a passage from the /uropean 
Magazine for 1784 has been revived, in which Haydn is 
accused of having caricatured in two sonatas the style of 
Im, Bach. Whoever is acquainted in any way with 
Haydn's character will hold such conduct on his part as 
impossible. The matter is mentioned in my ‘ Biography 
of Haydn’ (Vol. I., p. 138), and, as duty demanded, 
refuted.” 

[We cannot see any special cause for regret in the 
fact of the article from the European Magazine being 
mentioned. Em. Bach's statement in answer is also 
given, and the writer of the article adds that the accusa- 
tions do not seem to have any just foundation. The 
matter is of considerable interest, and, with regard to 
Haydn, has, we think, been fairly stated.—Ep. M. M. R.] 





Foreign Correspondence. 


-—_— 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 


LEIpziG, October 28th, 1882. 

WHILST in most cities the musical season has hardly 
begun, we have already had in Leipzig six orchestral 
concerts, one soirée for chamber-music, and several con- 
certs by foreign artists. A concert was already given in 
Sepiember, in honour of the Gustav-Adolf Verein, which 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. ‘The 
programme performed in the (Gewandhaus included 
Havdn’s Oxford Symphony, Mozart’s piano concerto 
in D major (pianoforte, Herr Capellmeister Reinecke) ; 
Schumann’s Genoveva overture, nocturne and scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream, 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. Most of the 
audience being foreign guests belonging to the clerical 
profession, a programme was chosen from works 
thoroughly classical, but nevertheless suited to touch and 
raise enthusiasm in the hearts of the laity.) This select 
audience was delighted with the wonderful performances 
of the orchestra, and the applause which greeted Herr 
Reinecke after his interpretation of the Mozart concerto 
seemed as if it would never cease. 

In the first four Gewandhaus concerts, which com- 
menced on the 5th of October, were performed the fol- 
lowing orchestral works:—Symphonies by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Raff, Schumann, and Volkmann, overtures 
by Cherubini, Gade, and, as a novelty, Fest-Ouverture, by 
Albert Dietrich, the well-known composer of the wonder- 
ful symphony in D minor, and of the opera Rodin Hood. 
The new overture was conducted by the composer him- 
self, and he can boast of having obtained a decided 
success. We heard also in this concert Bach's toccata 
in F, 

It is known that the Gewandhaus-Saal fulfils in the 
highest degree the conditions which Berlioz demands of ° 
a Councerlsaal ; it is of very limited circumference, and in 
this small room we have a quartet of stringed instru- 
ments consisting of twenty-cight violins, nine violas, nine 
celli, and seven contrabassi. 

The symphony * Im Walde,” chosen in honour of the 
lately deceased composer, Joachim Raff, was warmly re- 
ceived, particularly the third movement, which so much 
resembles the Mendelssohn muse. The finale certainly 
always weakens the effect of the symphony. 

In the first ‘concert the soloist was Frau Norman- 
Néruda, so highly esteemed in London ; and she achieved 
an enormous success in the Gesang scene, by Spohr, 
and in the adagio and rondo from Vieuxtemps’ First 
Concerto. 

In the second concert our cellist, Herr Alwin Schréder, 
member of the orchestra, distinguished himself in 
Molique’s concerto and several solo picces. Frau 
Joachim did not obtain her usual success in a Lied from 
Schubert (Dene Unendlichen), the accompaniment to 
which was transcribed for orchestra by Grimm, and in 
three somewhat prude and charmless songs by Brahms. 
Decidedly it was the choice of the songs that hindered 
the applause, for the esteemed artist sang as beautifully 
as ever, though, with advancing age, the voice has naturally 
lost a little ot its charm. 

Frau Etelka Gerster created great enthusiasm at the 
third concert. Without being a Sontag or a Jenny Lind, 
she ranks, nevertheless, among the first artists in song 
now living. She sang the aria from Sonnambula, an air 
from Damon, by Rubinstein, and “ Carneval de Venise,” 
by Julius Benedict. We do not belong to those who con- 
demn the é2/ canto of the Italians, and who only admire 
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declaimed vocal music; we think that melody, and not 
declamation, is suited to the voice ; and that more musical 
talent and inspiration are required to create a fine melody 
in the spirit of Mozart, or Schubert, or Mendelssohn, than 
to write a quantity of spirited declamatory music. In the 
same concert the pianist Herr Bertrand Roth, a former 
scholar of the Leipzig Conservatory, played Beethoven’s 
E flat concerto, and also two études of Chopin, and an 
“Ungarische Rhapsodie” by Liszt. Herr Roth is an 
eminent player, who has thoroughly mastered his instru- 
ment, but his play still lacks that charm of poesy which 
is necessary to make the hearer forget that he listens to a 
virtuoso : the truly educated public demands to hear a 
musician and poet combined, rather than mere virtuose 
perfection, Also, the choice of that very weak composi- 
tion of Liszt’s was an unhappy one. 

In our fourth concert, Herr Henri Petri, the newly 
engaged concertmeister of our orchestra, introduced 
himself very happily to the Gewandhaus audience by a 
highly poetical and intellectual performances of Beet- 
hoven’s violin concerto, the adagio of the Ninth Concerto 
of Spohr, and some Polish national dances by Xaver 
Scharwenka. He proved himself to be an excellent and 
accomplished artist.. Frau Schréder-Hanfstingl sang in 
the same concert, and placed herself worthily beside 
Frau Joachim and Frau Gerster. The Euterpe opened its 
season with Schumann’s Genoveva overture, and Schu- 
bert’s C major symphony. The conductor is, as last year, 
Herr Dr, Paul Klengel, an excellent musician anditalented 
dirigent, That he cannot raise the performances of the 
Euterpe orchestra to an elevated height is not his fault ; 
it lies in the circumstance that the members of the orches- 
tra are not such as could fulfil high expectations. It is 
only natural that a city like Leipzig, of hardly 200,000 
inhabitants, cannot possibly sustain two orchestras of first 
rank. Highly estimable are, nevertheless, the perform- 
ances of the Euterpe orchestra, and they deserve also, this 
time, praise and encouragement. The soloist was Herr 
Julius Klengel, the first cellist of the Gewandhaus orches- 
tra, who won for himself, with the highly-grateful concerto 
of Reinecke, and also with his little solo pieces, a storm 
of enthusiastic applause. The singer, Fraulein Bitticher, 
was not all that could be desired. About the soirée for 
chamber-music on October 27 we will speak in our next 
letter. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


VIENNA, Nov. 12th, 1882. 
THE musical season is again inaugurated. The great 
concerts are those of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
(with chorus), the Philharmonic, the Singakademie, the 
Akademische Gesangverein, the Wiener Mannergesang- 
verein (the first and best of about a dozen of similar 
societies), the Akademical Wiener Wagnerverein, and—a 
new enterprise—six orchestral concerts (with a small 
orchestra), followed by four quartet societies, those of 
Hellmesberger, Kadnitzky, Griin, and Rosé, unfortunately 
so arranged that we shall often have three consecutive 
evenings occupied with quartet performances. By chance 
the season was to have opened with foreigners, a Floren- 
tine orchestra with seventy members, among which a 
dozen first-rate soloists. This society intended to wander 
through Germany, but the result at the two first stations, 
in Trieste and Graz (in Stirij), was so poor, that the 
orchestra found it better to look out for its way home. In 
Vienna, however, the concert was already announced, the 
programme printed, and the concert-room taken; only 
the audience was wanting, as no more than about one 














hundred seats were taken. The concert was, therefore, 
countermanded. According to the programme, we should 
have heard the overtures to Giovanna Guzman by Verdi, 
Mignon by Thomas, and TZe// by Rossini; orchestra 
pieces by Bach, Gounod (“Ave Maria”), variations for 
strings by Bolzoni, “Hungarian Rhapsody” by Liszt, 
“ Adagio et Gavottina” by Carlo Brizzi, and “ Menuetto” 
by Boccherini ; concerto for cello by Goltermann, concerto 
for oboe by Pasculli, and fantasia for violin by Sivori—on 
the whole, a programme after the manner of Strauss, but 
far less interesting. The foreigners not having arrived, 
the proper societies started, and first the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, which opened the season with Handel’s 
Judas Maccabaeus. The intervals between the perform- 
ances of Hiindel’s works in Vienna are somewhat great; the 
said oratorio, for instance, has not been heard here since 
1864! For the present the chorus (Singverein) was as 
excellent as ever; the soli were sung by Frau Materna, 
Frl. Mayer, Herren Walter and Rokitansky, the latter of 
whom excelled in thé two great airs ; and the organ part 
was in the clever hands of Herr Professor Zellner. At 
the second concert we shall hear Schubert’s “Lazarus.” 
Two hours after the performance of Hiindel’s oratorio 
took place the first of six orchestral concerts, conducted 
by Herr Kretschmann, cello player of the Hofoper. The 
programme consisted of one of the smaller symphonies 
by Mozart (A major, composed 1774) ; concerto for cello 
by Hiindel, performed by Hr. Humer from the opera ; 
Vorspiel to act 5 of ‘* Manfred” by Reinecke ; suite for a 
small orchestra by Saint-Saéns, Op. 49. Herr Heinrich 
Barth, pianist and professor at Berlin, began the series of 
private concerts. His playing was most excellent, parti- 
cularly of Brahms’ variations and fugue on a theme by 
Handel (Op. 24), which elicited the greatest applause. 
On the same day we had the first Philharmonic concert | 
conducted for the first time by Herr W. Jahn, director of 
the opera. It would be painful to go into details respect- 
ing the change of conductorship. The departure of Herr 
Hans Richter was followed by the loving regrets of 
numerous friends. The cleverness of Herr Jahn as con- 
ductor is well known. The programme for the first concert, 
however, was not well chosen. There was Lachner’s suite 
in D minor, the overture to ‘‘ Genoveva,” and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8. (Those who wished to hear a novelty 
were forced to come again on the same afternoon, when 
Strauss had his first public concert with four new num- 
bers, among which was the prelude to Parsifal.) There 
was a dismal silence when Herr Jahn took the baton, and 
during the whole performance the applause was very 
moderate. It certainly seemed as if the audience and the 
orchestra felt rather guilty. As for the programme, it 
was a great fault not to begin with a great work ; again, 
the “ Genoveva” overture is too sombre for a first concert, 
and was also not well placed as a middle number. Beet- 
hoven’s symphony, and particularly the overture, were 
performed with verve, but the second movement of the 
symphony was really played too quickly, and it lost all 
its proper beauty. Till the last note of the symphony a 
certain hurried emo prevailed. Where was the accus- 
tomed enthusiasm of the same audience ? 

In the Hofoper we had angther Gas?, Frl. Meisslinger 
from Wiesbaden, who was heard two years ago as Fides, 
and performed then Pierotto, Ortrud, and also Fides. 
She pleased, and was engaged, the contract beginning in 
October, next year. With great impatience we looked for- 
ward to the appearance of Frl. Antonia Schlager, formerly 
in the Carltheater, in operettas. The venture was indeed 
a great one, as she had chosen as Antrittsrolle (she was 
already engaged in consequence of her promising talent) 
the vé/e of Valentine in the Hugenotten. That evening 
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decided her future: the audience was enraptured, and 
blessed her with the warmest reception. She is in posses- 
sion of a very sympathetic mezzo-soprano voice, her style 
of singing shows a good school, her action is excellent, 
and, moreover, her personal appearance imposing. This 
lady reminds us of Frau Materna, who was likewise in 
the Carltheater in the channel of operettas, who passed 
over to the great opera, beginning with the Selica in 1869 
—and is now one of the most admired Waguer-singerin. 
Fri. Schliiger is still young (born in 1861), and by study- 
ing with zeal may become another star. A second hear- 
ing in the same 7é/e confirmed the public testimony of 
the first evening. Frau Lucca appeared again for the 
first time in one of her best vé/es, the Katharine in the 
beautiful opera of Goetz; Frl. Riegl, a fioritura singer 
of the second class, engaged for two years, has left 
Vienna, having found another home in the Hof-theater 
in Stuttgart. For Nov. 18th Verdi's opera Simone Bocca- 
negra is in view. It was first performed, in 1856, in 
Venice, where it displeased ; then altered, and given with 
great applause in the Scala Theatre, Milan, last year. 

I cannot close my report without adding a few words 
about the loss which Vienna and the musical world in 
general have suffered by the death of Gustav Nottebohm, 
the highly-esteemed musical savant, and one of the 
greatest Bach connoisseurs. He was most active in 
compiling the Gesammt-Ausgaben of Bach, Handel, Beet- 
hoven, and Mozart. His chronological thematic cata- 
logues of Beethoven and Schubert are models of 
accurateness and conciseness. The manner in which he 
unravelled the threads in Beethoven’s sketches, showing 
the great man’s mental working, will ever be an instructing 
school for students. Regarding Mozart particularly, poor 
Nottebohm died too soon, as there is still the last and 
most difficult part of the collection in arrears. He died 
Oct. 29, in Graz, just as he was about to return to Vienna. 
Among the mourners was also his friend, Dr. Brahms, 
who came from Vienna to see him once more. His loss 
is irreparable, and his friends will never forget him. 

Operas performed from October 12 to November 12:— 
Die Zwillingsbrider (and the ballet “ Melusine”), AZephis- 
topheles (three times), Prophet, Lucia, Faust, Lohengrin, 
Walkiire, Nachtwandlerin, Kinigin von Saba, Die Alpen- 
hiitte (and the ballet “Melusine” twice), Die Meister- 
singer, Violetta, Mignon, Der Maskenball (twice), Gute 
Nacht Herr Pantalon (and the ballet “‘ Melusine”), /Zuge- 
notten (twice), Aida, Der Widerspinstigen Zaihmung, 
Orpheus, Robert der Teufel, Afrikanerin, Zauberflite, 
Tannhduser, Romeo und Julie, Troubadour, Freischiits. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


AT this season of the year our readers will, of course, be 
glad to have a Christmas Carol. We have chosen one 
from Herr C. Reinecke’s Christmas cantata, Bethlehem 
(about to be published), for soprano and alto soli, and 
chorus of female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
The Carol is in three parts, and the words of praise and 
gratitude to God for the Son who “came to earth from 
heaven,” are set to some very simple and charming strains. 
Herr Reinecke’s music needs no recommendation ; he 
has proved over and over again that he is a gifted 
musician. His sound knowledge and long experience 
enable him to write in an effective and yet plain and un- 
pretentious style. In a small but skilful way there are, 
however, in spite of the simplicity, many signs of scholar- 
ship, both in the voice parts and accompaniment of this 
Christmas Carol. The latter, indeéd, is no mere “ short 
score,” but a well-written and independent part. 





Rebiews, 


Popular Pieces, by Old Italian Composers, for the 
Clavecin. Selected from the most celebrated works 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, Partly arranged, and 
supplemented with signs of expression and marks for 
the Metronome. Revised and edited by E. PAUER. 
(Edition No. 8298@ and 4, net, 2s. 6d. each, or com- 
piete, net 6s.) London : Augener & Co. 

THESE volumes compass a large field. The first of them 

begins with Girolamo Frescobaldi (1588—1654?), and 

ends with Pietro Locatelli (1693?—1764) ; the second 
extends from Baldassare Galuppi (1706—1785) to Gio- 
vanni Battista Grazioli (1770— 1820). Whilst in some of 
the stages of their musical development the Germans 
have shown themselves awkward and the French affected, 
the Italians seem to have always possessed and guarded 
the gift of natural melodiousness. The violinists take up 
a large portion of these two volumes, which is natural, 
seeing that Italy has produced far more violinists than 
pianists, But their compositions are so well arranged 
for the pianoforte, that the fact of their transcription 
could hardly be made out from internal evidence. Anti- 
podes like the manly Corelli and Boccherini, “the wife 
of Haydn,” are both acceptable in the new presentment. 

What a clear and mighty ring in the names of Corelli, 

Vivaldi, Geminiani, Tartini, Locatelli, Nardini, and Pug- 

nani! The contemporary pianists cannot compare with 

them, although Domenico Scarlatti, even if he stood 
alone, would more than suffice to save his nation from 
the reproach of barrenness in this respect. Of names 
which resound most loudly in the operatic sphere, we 
meet here Galuppi, Cimarosa, Sacchini, and Paisiello. 
But it is not our intention to enumerate the glorious com- 
pany brought together by Herr Pauer, still less to discuss 
the character and merit of each individual ; we are satis- 
fied with having drawn the reader’s attention to the 
collection. Short biographical notes, prefaced to the 
musical part of the volumes, add to the usefulness of the 
publication, of which the value might have been easily 
heightened by further notes pointing out the works 
whence the respective pieces were extracted. We may 
add that the two volumes can also be had bound to- 
gether, and adorned with a portrait of Domenico Scarlatti. 





Two Gavottes for the Pianoforte. Composed by MAx 
PAUER. Op.1. London: Augener and Co. 


THE initial essay of a young composer is always inter- 
esting to look upon. Time alone can assess its true 
value,and show how far the promise of youth has been 
fulfilled in after work. Judged by themselves the two 
Gavottes written by the son of the famous teacher, Ernst 
Pauer, show some clever work and nice musical feeling, 
and it will therefore be with considerable interest that the 
future labours of our young composer may be looked for- 
ward to. 





Tlaydn (Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte), Mozart (Easy 
Pieces for the Pianoforte). Edited by E. PAUER. 
(Edition 8159 and 8255, each, net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


MozarRT and his sister Marianne played before the Court 
at Versailles in 1763 ; the former at that time was only 
seven years old. As a specimen of his talent in composi- 
tion we have four sonatas for pianoand violin which were 
engraved in Paris. Two were dedicated to one of the 
King’s daughters, and two to the Comtesse de Tessé. The 
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latter, arranged for piano, form the two first numbers 
of the Mozart album edited by E. Pauer. We have also 
a sonata in C, composed for beginners ; the celebrated 
variations on “ Ah! vous dirais-je, Maman ;’ the beautiful 
rondo in D; and other pieces. The Haydn collection ir- 
cludes four sonatas, the lovely capriccio in G,and a theme 
in C, with variations, All the music in both books is care- 
fully fingered. Young players cannot be taught too soon 
to play and admire Mozart and Haydn;; it is all very well 
to teach modern music, but only on one condition—that 
the so-called “old” masters be not neglected. 


Popular Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

HAUPT. 

& Co. 
WE have already spoken of this excellent series of pieces, 
revised and fingered by E. Pauer. For teaching purposes 
they are most useful. ‘The Rhapsodie (No. 6) contains 
some very good practice for the left hand; No. 7 
(Nocturne) is an elegant and pleasing little piece ; No. 8 
(Scherzino) short and lively ; No. 9 (Papillon), a light 
and graceful piece of imitative music ; No 10 (Song with- 
out Words), a flowing melody; the accompaniment in 
both hands requires careful and delicate playing. 


By H. A. WOLLEN- 
(Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10.) London: Augener 


Balladen for Pianoforte. By J. BRAHMS (Op. Io). 
London: Augener & Co. 


BRAHMS has written a great deal of important music for 
the piano, but most of it is very difficult, and some all but 
impossible. The four ballads do not rank among the im- 
possibilities, and are exceedingly interesting and original. 
The first, in D minor, is the easiest of the four. The open- 
ing theme is tender and plaintive; the middle section, 
bold and passionate ; the close of the movement is very 
effective. No. 2, in D major, commences with a quiet and 
pensive theme; the following section is wild and fan. 
tastic; the first melody returns, and concludes peacefully 
on a well-constructed pedal passage. No. 3, entitled 
“Intermezzo,” is an imaginative number. It unfolds a 
tale of a restless and sorrowful heart. No. 4, the longest 
of the four, is impressive, and one of the author’s most 
characteristic pieces. We strongly recommend these 
ballads to the notice of all who are in search of something 
really good and enjoyable, 


frihlingsblumen. Three Original Pieces for the Piano- 
forte. Op. 2. By N. W. GaDeE. (Edition No. 
8143, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE “Spring Flowers” do not belie their name; they 
are fresh, pure, simple, unpretentious compositions, free 
from every kind of affectation. Here and there a little 
more fulness, an ampler sonority, seems to be desirable ; 
in some passages of No. 3 the player finds himself 
actually besct by the temptation to supplement “ addi- 
tional accompaniments,” but the deficiency does not 
much detract from the general beauty of the pieces, and, 
moreover, may be regarded as part and parcel of their 
nature. No. 2 (Andantino in B flat major) and No. 3 
(Allegretto in D major) please us more than No, 1 
(Allegretto in F major), which, perhaps, carries simplicity 
—especially in harmony—a little too far. As these pieces 
are not technically difficult, and make no great demands 
on the intellectual capacity of the performer, they will be 
found useful for teaching purposes. 





Nordische Tonbilder. Trois Fantaisies pour le Piano a 
quatre mains. Op. 4. By N. W. Gabe. (Edition 
No. 8543, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


Or the characteristic Scandinavian local colour with 
which Gade has made the musical world familiar, the 
“Northern Tone Pictures” have more than the “ Spring 
Flowers,” in which it is indeed hardiy perceptible. No. 
1, an Allegro risolitfo, is a vigorous movement 27 Volks- 
fon, as the Germans say; No. 2, an Allegretto quasi 
Andantino, rocks the hearer into a state of blissful calm ; 
and No. 3, an Ad/egro comodo, with wave-like figures and 
echoed strains of melody, does not altogether dispel this 
dreamy mood, although more energetic thoughts present 
themselves. 


Polnische Tiinze. Pianoforte Duet by XAVER SCHAR- 
WENKA. (Edition No. 8610, net, 4s.) London: 
Augener and Co. 


THE characteristic qualities of the dance form, as in- 
dicated in the title, are preserved with a spirit and fire 
peculiarly attractive. Herr Scharwenka’s originality of 
thought is traceable in every bar of the music, even though 
he has taken a set shape common to all who choose to 
sciect it. His own individuality and masterly knowledge 
of the instrument for which he writes are everywhere 
evident in these dances. They are really pianoforte duets, 
not adjuncts to terpsichorean exercises, and not merely 
arrangements of tunes to be played by one pair of 
hands while the other is employed in furnishing a 
bare accompaniment. The distribution of the work is 
orchestral in thought and treatment. The dashing 
nature of the melodies, the ‘quaint peculiarities of the 
rlythms,.are most fascinating, and will probably find 
great favour with those who can appreciate modern piano- 
forte writing. 


Twelve Pianoforte Duets By CARL. REINECKE. Op. 54. 
(Edition No. 8,603, net, 1s. 4d.) London: Augener 
and Co. 

THESE elegant little duets are so written that the upper 

part is within the compass of five notes, and may be 

played in one position of the hand. They have been 
designed expressly “ for the training of the feeling of time 
and expression,” and most happily fulfil every condition. 

Though contrived expressly for young players, older 

musicians may study them with pleasure, for they show 

how completely the master mind can call into use the 
powers and resources of scientific musical knowledge, and 
can also employ high art for elementary purposes. 


Cecilia: A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse Siyles. 
Edited by W, T. Brest. Books V. and VI. (Kdi- 
tion Nos. 8705 and 8706, each, net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


No longer ago than last month we said that we were 
looking forward with joyful expectation to the publica- 
tion of the fifth book ot “ Cecilia.” Our patience has not 
been put to a severe test, for already there lic before us 
not only the fifth but also the sixth book ; nor has our 
joyful expectation been turned into bitter disappointment 
on examining the contents, for our examination of the 
various items was productive of a considerable amount of 
satisfaction. Book V. brings a fantasia and fugue by 
the editor. It begins with a maestoso of nine bars, in 
which the subject of the fugue, which forms the last divi- 
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C.REINECKE'S “BETHLEHEM” 


Christmas Cantata for Soprano and Alto Soli 


and Chorus of Female Voices. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Molto moderato. 
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sion of the composition, is enunciated /ortissimo and 
partly harmonised. This maestoso is followed by an 


andante, founded on an old English psalm melody (1588), | 


which leads to the fugue (A//egro con brio), the most im- 
portant part of the work. The subject is striking, and 
cannot but be recognised by anybody in whatever sur- 
roundings it may appear. The treatment it receives is 
rather brilliant than severe. Mr. Best evidently aimed 
at effectiveness, and there can be no doubt that he has 
hit the mark. Here and there the style is distinctly 
orchestral—organists, as little as pianists, can resist the 
temptation to appear what they are not. In short, Mr. 
Best’s spirited composition, although not exactly on a 
par with Bach’s fugues, will win the favour of many 
whom a fugue of the unrivalled Leipzig Cantor would 
leave untouched. 

Book VI. contains three numbers. The intrinsically 
most valuable is an Adagio (Op. 35) by Gustave Merkel, 
one of the most distinguished of living German com- 
posers for the instrument, and himself an excellent per- 
former on it. No. 2, a popular Marcia Religiosa, by 
Edoardo Perelli, and No. 3, a sportive Allegretto Ville- 
reccto (Op. 254), by Polibio Fumagalli—the unobjection- 
ableness of the one and the prettiness of the other being 
undeniable—will be welcomed by many organists as 
much-needed additions to their 7éfertoire, although the 
former is not marked by any originality, and the latter 
irreverently disregards the dignity of the organ. Whilst 
the composer of No. 1 is a German, born in 1827, who lives 
in Dresden, where, since 1864, he has been court organist 
and teacher at the Conservatoire, the composers of the 
other two pieces are Italians. Edoardo Perelli, who was 
born in 1842 at Milan, has composed operas, a mass, a 
quartet, songs, and pieces for the piano. Under the name 
of “Edward” he has also contributed criticisms to the 
Gasetta Musicale of Milan. Polibio (not to be con- 
founded with Adolfo) Fumagalli, born in 1830 at Inzago, 
has made himself known as an able pianist and an excel- 
lent organist, and besides more than 200 pieces for the 
piano, and some other compositions, has published a 
collection of 15 pieces for the organ (Op. 235) entitled 
 Ascetica Musicale.” 





Handel Album. Containing extracts from Instrumental 
Music by Handel, now rarely performed, the Curtain 
Tunes, Marches, and other incidental Music from the 
Italian Operas, Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed 
Instruments, Organ and Harpsichord Music, Oboe 
Concertos, Grand Concertos, Water and Fire Music, 
&c. Arranged from the scores, by W. T. BEST. 4to, 
oblong. Parts XIV., XV., XVI., and XVII. (Edi- 
tion Nos. 8,757 0 to 7, each, net, Is.) London: 
Augener and Co. 


THE great success achieved by the publication of a 
series of arrangements of pieces by Handel, as exemplified 
in the previous parts of this valuable work, renders the 
continuation particularly interesting. ‘These have been 
noticed and commented upon from time to time in 
these pages, and each successive part has brought into its 
contemplation an element of astonishment if not admir- 
ation for the ingenious variety of the ideas treated by the 
* Saxon Giant,’ and the amazing productivity of his 
powers. 

It is intended to complete the album by the publication 
of twenty parts. Of these thirteen have been already 
spoken of, and the issue of four more, bringing the work 
nearer to its end, serves as the opportunity for calling at- 
tention not only to these but also to those ,which. have 
been previously given to the world, It is remarkable 





| how skilfully Mr. Best has set about his work, and with 


what care and trouble he has sought to place before 
musicians and the public a number of pieces which, but 
for his enterprise, might have remained unknown or in- 
sufficiently studied. In Part XIV. there is the minuet 
from the Fourth Oboe Concerto, the overture to the 
opera Sosarme, the allegro and minuetto from the Water 
Music, a minuetto in G minor apparently independent, 
the prelude to the anthem, “Oh, praise the Lord, ye 
angels of his!” and the choral fugue from the anthem, 
“The king shall rejoice,” the first movement of which 
is the best known portion of the composition. 

Part XV. contains the minuet from the overture to 
the opera Rodelinda, the final chorus from the opera of 
Flavio, the overture to the second act of the opera 
Admeto, the siciliana from the Fire Music, the allegretto 
from the overture to the opera Pas/or Fido, and the 
chorus “Hymen, fair Urania’s Son,” from A/exrander 
Balus. In Part XVI. there is the beautiful overture to 
the opera of Semele, a gavotte in C minor, the air 
“Ombra mai fu,” from the opera of Sevse, the intro- 
duction and fuga in F sharp minor from the sixth “ Suite 
de piéces,” and the air from the overture to the opera 
Ariadne, the work to which Goldsmith alludes in his 
comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,’ as representing the 
most popular and well-known melodies in his time. 
Part XVIL., the last at present issued, contains the spirited 
overture to the opera Afalanta, and the chaconne in 
G major from the harpsichord lessons, with all the 
variations. In every one of these pieces the original 
bass part has been arranged and distributed between the 
manuals and pedal organ to fit them for modern require- 
ments, the now customary third line being employed. 
That this part of the work has been judiciously done 
may be inferred from the well-known skill and expe- 
rience of the adapter. It may be further stated that 
the “registering ” or arrangement of stops for the repro- 
duction of certain designed effects has been fully indi- 
cated in terms which will make the pieces available 
not only for English but also for foreign organs. The 
collection is therefore as completely interesting as it is 
also valuable. 


Méthode de Violoncelle, tirée des (Euvres instructives de 
Dotzauer, Duport, Kummer, Lee, Romberg, &c. 
Editée et augmentée par A. PIATTI. (Edition No. 
7778, net, 5S. ; or in 3 Parts, each, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

WITHIN the compass of the hundred pages of this work 

will be found almost everything that the student of the 

violoncello can desire to make him an accomplished 
player. Commencing with the most rudimentary facts 
and instructions, in the description of the position of the 
instrument , the mode of holding the bow and placing the 
hand upon the strings, the reader is led through all grades 
of knowledge of the capabilities of the violoncello, and 
is instructed in the art of awakening its sounds in 
the easiest and most pleasing forms. The descriptive 
text is given in French and English, and the greatest 
care seems to have been taken to explain every 
step clearly and concisely. Nothing is left to 
the imagination, and the student is assumed to 
derive the whole of his musical instruction from the 
course of lessons presented in the “ Méthode.” Numbers 
of interesting exercises, in all keys, for two violoncellos, 
fill the pages. These are so contrived that no one part 
is more difficult than another, and all are valuable for the 
alternations of agrecable work offered. They lead the 
player by pleasant paths towards that perfection which 
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the editor of the book, Signor A. Piatti, has himself 
attained, and to which all students who take up the 
instrument would naturally be ambitious of reaching. 
It will not, however, be the lot of all who study the book 
and its precepts to equal the skill of the great player and 
editor of the present admirable publication; but, thanks to 
the clearness of rules and the careful and thoughtful nature 
of the instruction given on all points about which a student 
may desire to be informed without a master, all who become 
possessed of the work may take the fullest advantage of 
the experience shown in every page, from the first to the 
last, and become respectable if not eminent players, if 
their industry is commensurate with the means at disposal. 
As Signor Piatti has made choice of some excellent 
lessons by Dotzauer, Romberg, Duport, Kummer, and 
Lee, each of whom has given to the world the benefit 
of their thoughts as teachers, the book might have been 
complete had one or two exercises by Gunn or by Moritz 
Ganz been added, especially those in double: stop 
ping, which are very cleverly written by both authors, 
and most effective for their purpose. Still, however, the 
book contains enough to start with, and is complete 
in all respects. There is a liberal allowance of exercises 
in all positions and all keys, major and minor, all 
of the most melodious and ingenious character. It 
may be added that the pages are beautifully printed, 
and the whole work is published at a remarkably cheap 
rate, namely at five shillings complete. It may be had 
in three parts, at two shillings each. This latter form will 
commend itself to those who might be alarmed at the 
prospect of the amount of work contained in the whole, 
and of the possible length of time it would take to 
conquer all the work before them in order to obtain 
facility as players. The slowest learner will be de- 
lighted with the melodiousness and engaging character 
of the exercises, and all will agree that a better or more 
clear method for the violoncello than that now under 


notice would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain at 
the price. 


Riibezahl,a Cantata for Soprano and Alto Solos, and 
Chorus of Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, connected by Declamatory Recitations. 
Music by FRANZ ABT. Op. 593. (Edition Nos. 9044, 


net, 3s., and 9044.@ [Words], net, 6d.) 
Augener & Co. 


THE story of Riibezahl is one which Weber, while yet a 
young man, had selected for an opera. The overture, which 
he afterwards re-arranged, is now known as “The Ruler of 
the Spirits.” The book was written by Professor Rhode 
in 1804 ; and besides the overture, Weber wrote a chorus 
of Spirits, an aria, and a quartet, all of which the great 
Louis Spohr thought unworthy of the genius of the com- 
poser of Der Freischiitz and Euryanthe. The present 
composition by Franz Abt was set to a poem by Hermann 
Francke, based upon an earlier one by Muszeus. The 
English version is by Mr. W. Grist, who, but for an 
occasional stiltedness of expression, has done his work 
right well. The story—well known in Germany, less 
known in England—may be thus briefly told :—The 
prince of the gnomes, Riibezahl, sees the daughter of the 
king of the land, and falls in love with her. He com- 
mands his slaves to prepare a banquet of cates, to which 
the maiden and her attendants are attracted. In alovely 
spot, surrounded by flowers, is a cool and limpid pool; 
the princess bathes in the pool, and is drawn below the 
surface into the regions of the gnomes. The prince 
appears, and makes proposals of love. She asks, and 
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obtains, six months’ grace. She pines for her playmates, 
and Riibezahl brings her a number of turnips, which, at 
her will, assume the forms of her friends, together with 
the shapes of her favourite dog and cat. With the life of 
each turnip the assumed forms wither and droop. She 
upbraids the prince with treachery. He, to please her, 
sows new seeds, and by the magic help of the gnomes, 
these grow rapidly. She longs to communicate with her 
home, but the forms she conjures up are one by one de- 
stroyed. The time comes when she must fulfil her 
promise. She consents to wed the prince if he will count 
the turnips and bring back word of the true tale. To 
make sure, he counts the roots several times, and makes 
a different total each time. Disconcerted and annoyed 
by the jeers of his slaves, he loses control over himself, 
and the princess using the magic power of the wand pre- 
sented to her by Riibezahl, fashions herself a steed upon 
which she makes flight into her own country. All these 
events are told in eight vocal pieces, each illustrative of 
some particular point in thé story, each melodious, 
pleasing, and attractive. The connecting threads of the 
narrative are related in what is called “declamatory 
recitatives ”"—that is to say, in rhymed lines intended to 
be spoken by one possessed of the power of dramatic 
elocution. ‘The chorus is for treble voices in three parts ; 
the pianoforte accompaniment is bright and sparkling, 
and the whole forms a work whose interest will increase 
with increased acquaintance. 


Spring. A Four-part Song. Words by LEwis NovRa. 
Music by J. L. HATTON. (Edition No. 13,817, net, 
4d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE part-song first found favour in this country from the 
writings of Mr. Hatton. Since that day, not only he but 
scores of other musicians have written a vast number of 
pieces in this style. Although it is more than a quarter of 
a century ago since his first attempts were made, the con- 
tinued popularity of those efforts ; and the present power 
exhibited in the work now under notice, shows that the 
hand has not lost its cunning, nor the mind its apprecia- 
tion of what is fitting and proper for the purpose. Certain 
it is that the part-song, “Spring,” is one of the most 
successful, certainly the most pleasing, of the numerous 
vocal pieces written by Mr. Hatton, 


Ten Two-Part Songs, for Treble Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By FRANZ ABT. (Edition No. 
89614, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


MoRE than one of these songs have made themselves 
favourites for the beauty of their melodies and for the 
grace of the ideas. The present edition has the advantage 
of the author's careful revision, and now charming Eng- 
lish words have been furnished by Mr. Lewis Novra. 
There is not one of the ten songs which is not a gem in 
its way, though tastes may vary as to whichis the most 
beautiful. Those which will doubtless commend them- 
selves to the generality will probably be “Calm is the 
lake,” “ Evening breezes,” “The calm of evening,” “ The 
sweet church bells,” and “Sweet birds in countless 
numbers.” The whole of the duets will be found most 
valuable for teaching purposes, whether for single voices 
or in classes, and musical instructors will be glad to make 
acquaintance with them, or, in the case of those who 
know the duets, to renew their memory of them in this 
most acceptable and inexpensive form, 
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Christmas-time. A Dramatic Cantata for Children. 


English words by W. Grist. Adapted from the 
German by J. HOFMANN. Music by JULIUS OTTO. 
(Edition No. 9047, net, 2s. 6d.) London : Augener & 
Co 


THE cantata is intended for performance before children 
and partly by children. Nearly all the solos and all the 
choruses may be sung by little voices. Only the parts 
for the Watchman and Father Christmas require a bass 
voice. There is a narrative to connect the musical 
pieces, the cues of which are given at the head of each 
piece. The two parts of the cantata are called respectively 
“Christmas Eve” and “Christmas Day.” Each part contains 
six numbers, and the design of illustrating in music the 
traditions popular in Germany associated with Christmas- 
time will not prove unwelcome to English folk. The 
general ideas of the season are identical in the two 
countries, and even if they were not, the charm of the 
music, the happy union of the chorale-like harmonies, 
and the Volkslied, together with the capital words by Mr. 
— would secure a welcome for the work for its own 
sake. 


Lieder, for Voice, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By 
HEINRICH HOFMANN. Op. 61. (Edition No. 
8843, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

HEINRICH HOFMANN is one of the few rising German 

composers who are fully sensible of the advantages of form 

and melody in music. It is true that, like others of his 
race, he shows a partiality for the virtues of the chromatic 
scale, ascending or descending, as a means of expression 
of the intensity of sorrow. This is seen in the first song, 
“Secret Grief ;”’ in the second, “ Thoughts of Home ;” and 
slightly in the third, “ Farewell to the Village.” This 
mode of utterance is, however, restricted to the accom- 
paniments, and helps to make the songs peculiarly effec- 
tive. The voice part of each is well laid out, and would 
be very striking when carefully and expressively delivered. 

The fourth song, “The Fairy Dance,” has a bold and 

joyous melody, and a sprightly pianoforte part ; and the 

set of Lieder are well worthy of the skill and reputation 
of the composer. The English words, by Mr. Lewis 

Novra, are well written. 


Far from Home (In der Ferne), (Edition No. 13,503, net, 
3d.) ; and God loves us dearly (Gott ist die Liebe), 
(Edition No. 13,504, net, 4d.). Trios for Female 
Voices. By FRANZ Abst. Op. 580. London: 
Augener & Co. © 

THE number of concerted pieces for equal voices is still 
comparatively limited. ‘The composer of the two elegant 
trios now before us has done much to swell the list of 
attractive works of this kind, and the present addition 
will be gladly welcomed by those who can appreciate to 
the full all worthy efforts to supply that which is lacking 
in musical art. ‘The English words by Mr. Lewis Novra 
are good, but it is scarcely his fault that the original title 
of the second song, “ Gott ist die Liebe,” should have lost 
some of its vigour of expression by the need to extend 
the expression in order to fit the rhythmic syllables. 


Psalm xxitt.,“ The Lord is my Shepherd.” Set to Music 
for two equal voices. By Louis N. PARKER. Op. 3. 
London: Weekes & Co. 

THE psalm which Mr. Parker has selected for his musical 

setting has ever been a favourite with composers who, like 

him, have desired to add to the list of works available for 





bodies of similar voices. The character of the words is 
favourable to such a design as that laid down in the present 
publication, and will commend itself for study in those 
places where mixed voices are not available. It may be 
thought that here and there the compass of the passages 
is a little beyond the range of ordinary voices, and that 
this may stand in the way of so general a reception as the 
motett deserves, but the vocal parts are well written and 
not difficult to sing. The greatest elaboration has been 
given to the pianoforte accompaniment, and this is bril- 
iant in character and indispensable for the completion of 
he effe ct. 


The Enchanted Swans. Book of Words. London: 
Augener & Co. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S charming tale of “The Enchanted 
Swans” has been arranged in poetical form by Karl 
Kuhn, and the songs and choruses have been set to 
music by Carl Reinecke. Of the graceful and pleasing 
cantata we have already spoken. The book of words is 
published separately, and can be read and enjoyed even 
without the music. The latter is not complete in itself ; 
the “ good old tale” is intended to be recited, thus form- 
ing a link between the various musical numbers. The 
English version by Lewis Novra is well done. The 
verses are smooth and flowing, and the style of the whole 
poem is simple and effective. 








Concerts. 


——=G= 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


ON October 28 Mr. Carrodus was announced to play 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto, but, owing to illness, was 
unable to appear. His place was taken by Mr. G. A. 
Clinton, who gave a most satisfactory performance of 
Weber’s clarinet concerto in F minor (No.1, Op. 73). 
This work was written for F. Baermann, a celebrated 
clarinet-player, the life-long friend of Weber. He was 
born three years before the composer, and survived him 
twenty-one years. The concerto(the hrst of three written 
for Baermann) contains some charming music; the slow 
movement is very lovely. The splendid rendering of 
Schumann’s symphony in D minor deserves special men- 
tion ; it was an exceptionally fine performance, and was 
received with exceptional favour. The orchestral prelude 
to Parsifal was heard at this concert for the first time 
England. As an introduction to the work it is impres- 
sive, and satisfies the listener in preparing him for what is 
to follow; but as a detached piece performed in the 
concert-room it certainly loses something of its character, 
and also something of its meaning. But all who did not 
travel to Germany will be glad that at least some portion 
of the music can be heard in England. When given as 
at this concert, it not only interests the public, but brings 
back pleasing recollections of Parsifa/ in the minds of 
those who witnessed one or more of the performances at 
Bayreuth last summer. 

The anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death was observed 
in somewhat peculiar fashion on November 4. The pro- 
gramme contained four pieces by that composer, in- 
terspersed with songs by Gounod and Purcell, and the 
intermezzo from Mr. Mackenzie’s Jason. The Fingal’s 
Cave overture and the “ Hymn of Praise” were of course 
thoroughly suitable and representative works; but the 
choice of the other two can scarcely be reckoned a happy 
one. The first was a movement from one of the early and 
unpublished symphonies (and of the one announced in the 
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programme book), and the second the characteristic little 
scherzo in E minor from Op. 16--not as the composer 
wrote it, but arranged for orchestra by H. Hofmann. A 
programme might easily have been selected far more 
worthy of the occasion. The transcription of Hofmann 
is effective, but those who are acquainted with the piece 
as Mendelssohn wrote it will, we think, prefer it in that 
form. 

The intermezzo from /asou is a charming specimen 
of programme music. It was a pity that the tenor song 
from the same work had to be omitted—“in con- 
sequence,” according to a printed notice, “ of the exacting 
nature of the tenor music in the ‘ Hymn of Praise.’” Mrs, 
Hutchinson, Miss Marian Fenna,’and Mr. E. Lloyd, took 
the solo parts in the Zodgesang. The concert-hall was 
crowded to excess; Mendelssohn has not yet lost his 
power to “ draw.” 

On November 11 the programme contained an interest- 
ing novelty—a symphonic poem, “Vysehrad,” by F. 
Smetana. The composer, a native of Bohemia, has 
written eight operas. The last, Die Teufelsmauer, was 
brought out at the National Theatre of Prague only a 
short time ago. He has also produced tone-pictures of 
his country, entitled “The Visegrad Fortress,” “The 
Moldau,” and “ Libussa.” Thetitle of the first docs not 
seem a promising one for music, but the work is, never- 
theless, very attractive. The pristine splendour, the decline 
and final destruction, and the desolate monument of the 
renowned fortress, are described in a picturesque and 
original manner. The form is clear ; and the Vysehrad 
motiv constitutes the chief subject-matter of the three 
sections. The metamorphosis of the theme, and the deve- 
lopments in the middle portion, are very ingenious. Miss 
Marie Wurm, who has been studying for several years 
under Madame Schumann, made her first appearance at 
the Saturday concerts, and performed Schumann’s concerto 
for pianoforte. Her début was very successful. She plays 
with taste and finish, and her interpretation of the work 
testified to the excellence of the teacher and to the ability 
of the player. With time and experience she will gain 
more confidence, and, if we are not mistaken, will become 
distinguished as a pianist. She gave as solos later'in the 
programme an Etude of Chopin, “Aufschwung” by Schu- 
mann, and a mazurka of her own composition. The con- 
cert commenced with an interesting and well-written 
concert-overture by Mr. T. Wingham, and concluded with 
Haydn’s symphony in D (No. 7 of the Salomon series). 
Miss Mary Davies was the vocalist. 

Mile. Janotha was the pianist at the concert on 
Nov. 18, and gave a very fine rendering of Beethoven’s 
concerto in G, introducing two interesting cadenzas by 
Madame Schumann. The programme included a nocturne 
in B flat for orchestra by Mr. Corder —a short and pleasing 
work, written somewhat in French style. Mozart’s sym- 
phony in G minor was also played. We cannot quite agree 
with “G.,” who says that the addition of clarinets is no 
improvement on the usual score. It was given this time 
without these instruments. Madame Howitz made her 
first appearance as a vocalist, but was not successful, 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THESE concerts now form an essential part of our musical 
season, and Herr Hans Richter has given so many proofs 
of his talent and ability as a conductor, that the public 
are sure to hear fine performances, whatever may be the 
selection of works. Herr Richter does much for musical 
art’ In the first place he gives us the works of the great 
classical composers, especially Beethoven, and shows how 
well and how deeply he has studied the music of the past. 





He also introduces English artists, and pays special 
attention to the compositions of living English composers, 
thus manifesting sympathy with the music of the present 
day in the form which more immediately concerns us as 
a nation. And again, he lets us hear the so-called music 
of the future. This affords the greatest delight to the 
partisans and admirers of Wagner, and gives to those who 
as yet fail to appreciate its merits an opportunity of study- 
ing it under most favourable conditions. Whatever may 
be the programme, the music is carefully rehearsed and 
well performed. Herr Richter devotes as much attention 
to a symphony of Haydn or Mozart as to a piece by Liszt 
or Wagner. 

The first concert of the present season took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday, November gth. ‘The perfor- 
mance of Mr. C. Villiers Stanford’s serenade for orchestra 
in G major (Op. 18) was the principal feature of the pro- 
gramme. The work obtained great success when pro- 
duced at the late Birmingham Festival, and the still 
greater success which it has now met with in London 
speaks well for the composer and for English musical art. 
Mr. Stanford shows respect for form, and does not strive 
after originality at the expense of clearness. There are 
skill, fancy, and charm, in the various numbers ; and if at 
times the influence of Beethoven and Schumann pre- 
dominates, it is, after all, only a fault common to all com- 
posers who study the works of their great predecessors as 
the surest way to attain mastery of form, and also to 
develop whatever of individuality they may possess. The 
third movement of the serenade (notturno) is particularly 
pleasing, while the fourth (intermezzo) is as clever as it is 
brief. The scherzo is the least original of the five move- 
ments. The composer was recalled twice at the close of 
the performance. The programme included the “ Vorspiel” 
to the Weistersinger, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 
for orchestra, and the “ Vorspiel” to Parszfal. The last- 
named piece was well rendered, with the exception of the 
opening section, which was not altogether satisfactory. 
The programme concluded with the “ Eroica” symphony. 

At the second concert there was no novelty, but the 
concerto of Brahms was probably new to many of the 
audience. Mr. O. Beringer recently gave such a fine 
performance of this elaborate work at the Crystal Palace, 
that we scarcely expected to be more satisfied with Mr. 
E. Dannreuther’s interpretation. The third and fourth 
movements were played with great charm and brilliancy, 
but in the two first he was certainly not in good form ; 
and the enormous difficulties were not overcome with the 
player’s customary courage. We need not say much 
about the rest of the programme.. The introduction to 
the third act of the A/ezstersinger, and the introduction 
and closing scene from 77istan und Isolde, are old 
favourites, and were played to perfection. The audience 
tried hard, but in vain, to get the latter repeated. The 
performance of Beethoven’s C minor symphony proved a 
worthy termination to an interesting and successful 
concert. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


AT the seventh concert on Monday evening, October 30, 
the programme included no novelty. Mendelssohn’s 
quintet in B flat (Op. 87) was performed for the twenty- 
seventh, and Schumann’s pianoforte trio in D minor 
(Op. 63) for the twelfth time, each work being an admir- 
able and characteristic specimen of its respective author. 
Mile. Janotha played, as solos, Beethoven’s variations 
on “ God save the King,” a nocturne by Henschel, and 
valse by Janotha. The reason for such a choice of pieces 
is not evident ; they are short, of no great value, and there 
is no special link or bond of union between them. In 
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themselves they are harmless, but we do not like to, see a 
good pianist occupying valuable time with such trifles 
when there are so many classical works of importance 
still to be heard. Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Schumann, 
to say nothing of the great classical writers, are rich 
mines in which one may still meet with many a gem. 
Miss Marian McKenzie sang “Barbaro, Tradito” by 
Handel, and “ Farewell” by E. Bache, and well deserved 
the applause she obtained. 

On November the 6th the programme commenced 
with Haydn’s quartet in F major (Op. 77, No. 2), which 
was played to perfection by Madame Néruda and Messrs. 
Ries, Holliinder, and Piatti. The old master is ever 
young ; and when many works of the present day have 
lost their power and passing charm, his will be played, 
admired, and enjoyed as now, and perhaps in even still 
greater measure. 

Mlle. Janotha gave an excellent rendering of five 
numbers of Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana,” pieces named 
after Hoffmann’s eccentric “ Kapellmeister Kreisler” 
(Nos. I, 2, 5, 4, and 8). The three omitted are not long, very 
beautiful, and all present would, we think, have willingly 
heard the whole set. 

Mlle. Janotha plays with great refinement and 
charm ; but while admiring the general correctness and 
intelligence of her style, and the faithfulness of her read- 
ings, we should like at times a little more passion and 
boldness. 

The second part of the programme opened with an 
exceedingly graceful, if not very striking, Ballade in G 
minor for violin, by Franz Néruda. That his accomplished 
sister, Madame Norman-Néruda, did full justice to the 
work, need scarcely be stated. The audience were 
delighted with the piece and the performance, and tried 
to get it repeated. Madame Néruda accepted the 
encore, playing some short piece. The concert con- 
cluded with Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor. Miss Annie 
Marriott was the vocalist. 

On Monday, November 13th, Mlle. Janotha was again 
the pianist, and she chose for her solo Chopin’s third 
Sonata in B minor (Op. 58). This work is not often heard, 
and it is not one of the composer’s best. The first 
movement is rather dry, and the last somewhat common- 
place. The scherzo is light and graceful, and the slow 
movement most charming. Chopin was more at his ease 
in works of small compass ; and his sonatas and concertos, 
though containing many passages of beauty and points 
of interest, are not the works by which he will be 
longest and best remembered. Many musicians, and cer- 
tainly all pianists, will be grateful to Mlle. Janotha for 
having selected the B minor sonata. She gave a very 
fine rendering of the whole work, distinguishing herself 
more particularly in the two middle movements. The 
rapid passages of the scherzo were given with great clear- 
ness, and the largo was wanting neither in feeling nor 
delicacy. Chopin’s Berceuse was played as an encore. The 
programme included quartets by Mozart and Haydn, and 
three of Schumann's “ Stiicke im Volkston.” Madame 
Néruda was, as usual, leader, and Mr. Harper Kearton 
vocalist. On Monday, November 20, the programme, for 
the first time this season, contained an important novelty: 
a quartet for pianoforte and strings by Dvorék. It is an 
early work, written before either the sextet or quartet for 
strings which have been already heard at these concerts. 
It consists of three movements only. The first is an 
allegro, in which there is plenty of melody and interesting 
matter ; the composer, however, seems inclined to imitate 
the “heavenly lengths” of Schubert. The theme with 
variations is a charming movement ; the melody sounds 
like some Vo/kslied. The variations are quaint and 
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F effective. The finale is full of life and national colour, 


and contains showy parts for violoncello and piano. 
The performance of the new work by Mr. C. Hallé, 
Madame Néruda, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, was 
very fine. Mr. Hallé gave aiso a magnificent rendering 
of Schubert’s sonata in A. Miss Santley was the vocalist. 


MR. WALTER BACHE’S RECITAL. 

For many years Mr. Bache has tried to popularise the 
works of Franz Liszt in this country. He has shown 
patience, perseverance, and even enthusiasm, in the cause 
of his master, but the public take but little interest in his 
compositions. Mr. Bache, no doubt with the best inten- 
tion, gave this year a programme consisting entirely of 
the works of Liszt, but in so doing showed zeal rather 
than discretion. The recital commenced with a Prelude 
and Fugue on the theme Bach. The cantor of Leipzig 
himself once wrote a piece on the same theme, and if not 
the most remarkable of his works, it is at least written 
with skill, and, as music, is not unpleasant. Liszt has 
produced a work that is decidedly remarkable, but only 
for its extreme ugliness. It is a wild piece of writing, 
utterly unworthy of its title. The sonata in B minor which 
followed is an elaborate work ; it contains many passages 
of beauty, and the treatment is original; but we cannot 
consider it as a step in advance: the novelty of form 
gives to it only a meretricious value. The programme 
contained besides some smaller pieces and three études. 
Mr. Arthur Oswald sang two very characteristic songs, 
also by Liszt. They are both pleasing, more especially 
the first. Though not disposed to admire the selection of 
pieces, we can speak in terms of the highest praise of Mr. 
Walter Bache’s playing. He has caught the spirit of his 
master, and thoroughly deserves the success which he 
does not at present command. 








Musical Potes, 


—p— 

RUBINSTEIN’S opera Die Makkabiéier was performed at 
Leipzig, under the direction of the composer, on the 4th 
of November, and the success was, according to E. 
Bernsdorf, such that the composer could have hardly 
wished it to be more brilliant. The audience manifested 
an enthusiasm which Rubinstein “ can ascribe nct merely 
to his celebrated name, but for the most part to his 
creation.” And the same writer continues: “ And this 
enthusiasm is perfectly justified, for in the A/akhkadder 
presents itself a musical achievement which not only im- 
presses the imagination by its grandeur and originality, 
but also moves the heart and stirs the mind.” 

ANGELO NEUMANN was lately with his Wagner com- 
pany in Berlin, where repeated performances of the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy attracted large audiences to the 
Victoria Theatre. 


THE composer, pianist, and writer, Gustav Notte- 
bohm, died on the 30th of October, at Graz. His principal 
musico-literary products arc—‘ Ein Skizzenbuch von 
Beethoven,” “ Ein Skizzenbuch von Beethoven aus dem 
Jahre 1803,” “ Beethoven’s Studien,” “ Beethoveniana,” 
“ Mozartiana,” and Thematic Catalogues of Beethoven’s 
and Schubert’s published compositions. 

JOACHIM sent his portrait the other day to the young 
violinist, Teresina Tua, of whom we spoke last month. 
The dedication runs :—“i Mademoiselle Teresina Tua. 
Souvenir amical d’un admirateur sincére de son grand 
talent—Joseph Joachim.” 
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ANTON DvoORAK’s comic opera Der Bauer als Schelm 
was performed at Dresden on October 24. The music 
pleased, but the libretto left much to be desired. 

IT is said that Wagner is at present engaged on an 
autobiography. We have no doubt that this report will 
be before long contradicted. 


THE death is announced of the Flemish composer 
Alexander Fernau. His opera De Geuzen is not well 
spoken of; but his anti-clerical song, “ Ongediert der 
Papen,” has obtained great popularity—it is the Marseil- 
laise of the Flemish Liberals. 


BILSE gave in Berlin a Raff concert, in which he brought 
to a hearing—Sinfonietta, for wind instruments ; Funeral 
March, from the symphony No. 6 in D minor ; two frag- 
ments from the string quintet “Die schéne Miillerin,” 
namely, “ Die Miihle” and “ Erklarung ;” overture from 
the suite No, 2; and “Leonore” symphony No. § in E 
major. 

A MONTH ago Villaret retired from the Oféra. The 
last part he performed was Eléazar in “ La Juive.” He 
received the most enthusiastic ovations both from the 
public and his fellow artists. 


OF Léo Delibes’ “ Lackmé,” which is in preparation at 
the Opéra Comigque, Carvalho, the manager, expects great 
things. The composer is still busy with the instrumenta- 
tion of his composition, 


THE Prelude from Parsifal has failed to impress the 
Parisians at any one of the three concerts at which it was 
played. “The prelude from Parsifal,? says L’Art 
Musical apropos of the Chatelet concert, “this grand, 
sublime, and heavenly work of Wagner, has obtained wn 
insucces éclatant. It could not be otherwise, seeing the 

. Cloudy and monotonous character of this overture. People 
hissed, and hissed smartly.” 


FRANZ RUMMELL played at the Chatelet concert 
which took place on November 5th Liszt’s concerto in E 
flat major and Weber’s Concertstiick.” 


WE translate the following curiosity from a paragraph 
in the Leipzig Signale :—“ There died lately at Paris an 
original who, among other strange legacies intended for 
his acquaintances, founded a stall in the Opéra. The 
capital requisite for this foundation has been deposited 
in the Bank of France. From the interest of this capital 
a corner seat in the third row of the fauteudls d’orchestre 
at the Oféra is every year to be subscribed for, and the 
use of it is legally secured for life to one of the most 
intimate friends of the deceased testator. After the 
death of the first occupant of the foundation-seat, the 
latter devolves upon the Paris Conservatoire of Music, and 
can annually be awarded only to a pupil of the institute 
who has gained a first prize. The original and, with all 
its oddity, sensible foundation, has been much discussed 
in the Parisian theatrical and musical circles. We must 
further observe that the present owner of the stall, who 
is envied by so many, is an old and totally deaf gentle- 
man.” 

MAX BRUCH intends to go to America, and conduct, in 
the month of April, several of his larger choral works at 
concerts in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
other large towns in the United States, 


Dr. DAMROSCH has been engaged for several concert 
tours, which will take him to Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Milwgukee, and other Western cities. At the first 
symphony concert in New York, on November 4th, Dr. 
Damrosch, who has left the Steinway Hall for the 
Academy of Music, produced selections from Wagner's 





















































THE Boston symphony concerts will again in the ensuing 
season be conducted by Georg Henschel. Among the 
novelties promised is a new symphony by Gernsheim. 


THE rhapsodical discourse on Mozart’s Don Fuan 
which Gounod held at the annual meeting of the five 
academies must have astonished that learned body. The 
key-note lies, no doubt, in this sentence—“ Ah! jeunes 
gens, qui repoussez et redoutez la doctrine des maitres 
comme un joug humiliant pour votre individualité ombra- 
geuse, et qui vous jetez 4 la remorque du premier charlatan 
venu !” 

ADOLPH GUTMANN, the pupil of Chopin, died in the 
latter part of October, at Spezzia. A short highly-eulo- 
gistic biographical sketch, entitled “ Adolfo Gutmann 
Ricordi biografici,” by Giulo Piccini, was published at 
Florence in the course of this year. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN has completed the music to a 
ballet, “La Vigne,” and is at present engaged on a sacred 
opera, the subject of which is from the Song of Solomon. 
The author of the libretto is J. Rodenberg. 


By the express wish of the relatives of tle late musical 
savant Gustav Nottebohm, Mr. C. F. Pohl, librarian of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, has been 
appointed legal executor of his manuscripts relating to 
music. 


AN organ recital was given by Mr. W. T. Best, 
organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at the City 
Temple, on Thursday, November 16th. The hall was 
crowded, and Mr. Best was most enthusiastically received. 
The programme, an interesting one, included Spohr’s 
overture to Zhe Last Judgment, a beautiful adagio in 
E major, by G. Merkel, and two good specimens of modern 
Italian organ music—a “ Marcia Religiosa,” by Perelli, 
and “ Allegretto Villereccio,” by Fumagalli. The last 
three pieces are all in the sixth book of the “ Collection 
of Organ Pieces in Diverse Styles,” published by Augener 
and Co. The recital concluded with a ‘Fantasia on a 
Welsh March,” by the executant. 

Mr. DANNREUTHER announces four Musical Even- 
ings—Herr Ludwig, Mr. H. Holmes, Mr. A. Gibson, the 
violinists ; Herr C. Jung and Mr. H. Hill, the viola 
players ; and Mons. B. Albert, the violoncellist. The 
vocalists are Miss Anna Williams and Miss Annie 
Butterworth. The first concert took place on Novem- 
ber 16th, and the programme included a pianoforte trio 
in E minor, by Carl Goldmark, and two songs by Mr. E. 
Dannreuther. The second concert, on November 23rd, 
contained no novelties. The third and fourth take place 
on December 7th and 21st. The programmes are very 
interesting. 

Mr. HENRY HOLMES is giving another series of 
Chamber Concerts ; the dates are as follows: —November 
Ist, 15th, and 29th ; December 13th and 20th. Madame 
Haas, an excellent player, is sole pianist. The pro- 
grammes include standard classical works. Mr. Holmes 
is supported by Mr. W. Frye Parker, Mr. Gibson, and 
Mr. E. Howell. The concerts are well attended, and 
the performances in every way satisfactory. 


IN their Annual Reports for 1881 and 1882 the Cam- 
bridge Fitzwilliam Syndicate acknowledge the receipt 
of part of a valuable collection of music, and books 
on music, presented by Mr. R. P. The regulations for 
the use of this collection have been sent to us. We 
are glad to see that every facility is given to 
students to consult the volumes at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, or to take them home for private study. The 
music consists principally of the full scores of the works 
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of the great composers from Bach down to our own time. 
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MADAME HELEN HOPEKIRK, who is at present giving 
pianoforte recitals in Scotland, ‘performed on November 
18th, in the Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh, to the great 
satisfaction of a large audience, the following com- 
positions :—Air with variations, from suite in E, by 
Handel; “Auf dem Wasser” and “Trock’ne Blumen,” 
by Schubert- Liszt ; March from Zannhduser, by Wagner- 
Liszt; Six variations on an original air in F, and 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, by Beethoven; Fan- 
tasia in F minor, and Berceuse in D flat, by Chopin; 
and Grand Fantasia in C major, by Schubert. The same 
interesting and substantial programme will be performed 
by the lady on November 3oth in the St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Glasgow. All the papers are unanimous in their praise of 
Madame Helen Hopekirk’s playing, commenting ap- 
provingly on her excellent touch, certain execution, and 
poetic rendering. 

ADOLF HENSELT celebrated on October 20th his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as inspector of the music classes 
at the schools of the Empress Maria. ‘The eminent 
pianist-composer was born at Schwabach, in Bavaria, on 
May 12th, 1814. 

THERE will be held at Dundee on January 24th, 25th, 
and 26th, 1883,a Grand Musical Festival in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Dundee Amateur 
Choral Union. The first day will bring Gounod’s Zhe 
Redenipltion, the second a selection of orchestral works, 
including Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and the third 
Handel’s /srael in Egypt. August Manns will be the 
conductor of the second concert, and Henry Nagler of 
the first and last. In the programme we read that during 
the whole period of the Society’s existence, Mr. Nagler 
has been the conductor, and has given the whole of his 
services gratuitously. ‘ But now he wishes to be relieved 
of his responsibility ; and in order to bring his labours to 
a satisfactory termination, and to celebrate with a fitting 
climax the close of the first quarter-century of the work of 
the Society, the committee have made arrangements for 
a Grand Musical Festival.” 





AUGENER & CO.'S NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


FRED. CHOPIN. 

Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH 

In 6 Blue 4to Vols., with Portrait and Preface (8,075@ to /), 
each, net, 6s. ; or, very handsomely bound, with gilt edges, &c., 
in Three Vols., complete, net, £2 12s, 6d. 

Also published in the uneing Books, Blue 4to :— 


Ss. s. a. 
8079 14 Waltzes .. net 2 r | 8072 Impromptus and Fan- 
80846 11 Polonaises net 2 tasias 1 6 
8c83 51 Mazurkas .. - 3 | 8073 Berceuse, Barcarolle, 
8081 19 Nocturnes 30 and six other Works 
8068 Studies and Preludes net 2 6 
net 4 0 8076 Concertos and other 
8-70 Ballades | met os 6 Works originally for 
8c71_ Rondos and Scherzos Pianoforte and Orches- 
met 3.0 tra. Pianoforte Part 
8077 Sonatas we! ae oe 6. net 5 0 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
BENEZER PROUT’S “ALFRED.” A Dramatic 


Cantata. The Libretto by WittiamGrist. For Soprano, Tenor. 
and Bass, with Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte). s. 
gost Vocal Score, 8vo 





ee net 3 © 

CHORUS PaRTs. 
g051@ Soprano om, +. 00 oe) te cot & 
Goat? BO uw tmmilteeieielles (i ew 
QOEIC TOROE we eee ttt ltl ile @ 
gosid Basso ... wow O 8 


Orchestra Parts may be had on Hire.” 
In preparation—An Arrangement of the Orchestral Accompaniment for 
Piano and Harmonium, by the Composer. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





li ‘i ORGAN WORKS BY W. T. BEST. 


_—— “CECILIA.” A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse price 

No. styles :-— net. 

8701 Book I. Fantasia-Sonata in A flat major. Op. 65. By £ s. 4d. 
Josef Rheinberger —.. ° 

3702 Book II. Raff, Introduction and Fugue; Boély, Andante 


in G minor ; Hesse, Preiude and Fugue oe ore 
87 3 Book I!I. Sonata in c minor, Op. 27. y Josef 

Rheinberger oro 
87°4 Book IV. N.W. Gade. Three ‘Organ Pieces. Op. Gua 4 @ 
8705 Book V. W.'T. Best, Fantasia and Fugue o.10 
8700 = Book *VI._(G. Merkel, Up. 35, Adagio in & major ; : 

Perelli, Marcia religiosa ; and Polibio sapere Alle- 

gretto vi.lereccio, Op. 254... ae eve «a @ 8 @ 


AUGENER & CO, Newgate Street and 1 Res gent Street, London. 


CHRISTMAS FANTASY for the Organ, on 

Ancient English Caro's for Christmastide. By W. T. BEST, 
Fo.io Epirion, 5s. 

Aucener & Co.'s Epition, No. 8756, small quarto, net, 1s. 

The ancient Carols on which this “Fantasy” is founded are —‘‘ God 
rest you, merry gentemen;” “‘A virgin most pure;” “The Babe of 
Bethlehem ;” “ A Rare Song in praise ot Christmas” (a.p. 1600) ; “ Christ 
was born in Bethlehem;” and the ‘‘ Boar’s Head Carol.” ‘This last 
possesses historical interest as being still annually sung at Queen's 
College, Oxford, on Christmas Day. 

London : AUGE NER & CO. 


SCHOOL - PRIZES, PRESENTS, &c.—The 
following interesting volumes of music contain besides music 
letterpress, and in many instances woodcuts or engravings : — 

Augener 


& Co"s PIANOFORTE., 


Edition, sd. 8 
8016 The Children’s Bach. Short Pieces (32 Solos, net 

4 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 

Fingered, and Revi-ed by E. Pauer. With pleggaan 

Illustrated Biography &c. ... Cw he fc 


8034 The Children’s Beethoven. Short Press pe 
Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography, &c. oe 3° 40 


8151 The Children’s Handel. Short _— Pan Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Uctaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With ape 
Illustrated Biography, &c. nt mn wow 3 © 40 


8:6: The Children’s Haydn. Short Pieces rue Solos, 
6 Duets), by Jos. Haydn. Selected, Arranged 
(without Octaves), Fingered and Revised by E. 
Pauer. With Illustrated Biography .. a 3° 40 


8240 The Children’s Mendelssohn. Short ares 30 
Solos, 6 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Uc- 
taves), Fingered and Revised by #. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography ove ove 3° 40 


8254 The Children’s Mozart. Short aes (30 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, "> ¥ (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E — —_ Illus- 
trated Biography, &c.  ... we 3 0 40 

828: The Musical Scrap-Book. 100 > Shen Pieces 
by various Classical Composers. Selected, partly 
Arranged _— Uctaves), and Revised by 
E. Pauer ... - oe eee ue (G @ 4:6 


8282 Children’s Musical Pastime. 36 Senet Easy 
Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the Treble 
Clef, without Octaves). a on and 
Fingered by E. Pauer ... ove «w« 3 09 £0 
8429 The Children’s Schumana. Short — (36 
Solos, 4 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 


taves), Fingered, and Revised by KE, — With 
Portrait, &c. oe ooo 3 0 


Jn Paper In 
Cover, Cloth, 


40 
847: The Children’s Weber. Short Pieces in Solos, 

6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Uctaves), 

Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 

trated Biography, &c. ... - a « 9 @ 66 

The same Works are now published as Albums in 

red cloth with gilt imprint at 4s. 6d. each. 

8301 Bach Album ... oun wo 3 @ 4 6 
8302 Beethoven Album “19. @- 48 
8303 Handel Album + 00 4 6 
8304 Haydn Album pa <«@ 666 
8305 Mendelssohn Album . £8 ae 
8306 Mozart Album oe 30 4 6 
8307 Schumann Album ... wo 3 0 @ 6 
8308 Weber Album we 3 O @ 6 


London: AUGENER & co. perenann Seseet ual o Degen Street. 
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ALFE, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Wiitiam 


ALEXANDER Barrett. With six Illustrations. Price 7s, 6d. 
London: REMINGTON, 134, New Bond Street, W. 


AVE ME, O GOD.” Motett for Voices and 


Organ. By M. W. Batre. Price Sixpence. 
NOVELLO, 1, Berners Street, W. 


Just Published. 
ONGS OF THE BELLS.” 


- Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp ; Music 
by Franz Apr. Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. Price 1s. net. 
METHveNn, Simpson & Co., Dundee. Patey & Wittis, London. 


RGANS.—FACTS ABOUT ORGANS. Guide 


to the Purchase of an Organ. How to Order or Select one. 
What will it cost? By Dr. Hinton. Price 1s.—W. Reeves, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. 


HArkRow SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun FARMER, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 38-3 ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


GLEE BOOK. Vols. 1. and II. Cloth, 4s. each. 


Part Soncs FOR PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
eg a Spey edition of above. 
-, in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each. 
SONGS. ‘Vol I., cloth, 4s. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 





Twelve Two-Part 








ist Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &e., 1s, 
end Set. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Soio, 1s 
3rd Set. i, C.y 1S. 


Hunting Quadrille, ne gona Peel,’ 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, “‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and full particulars may be obtained on application. 
Harrow: J. C. WiLBge, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novetto, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


— MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 


ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 
London, 


OPULAR PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited by E. Paver: 
8103 ARCANGELO CORELLI. 12 Popular Pieces from Sonatas and 
Cantatas for String Instruments. Transcribed by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8135 JOHN FIELD. 10 Popular Pieces. Critically Revised by E. Pauer 2s. 
8221 FRANZ LISZT. ro Popular Pieces. Selected, Partly Arranged, and 
Revised by E. _ 
8230 F. MENDELSSOUN. ‘BARTHOLDY. 
and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8345 J. P. RAMEAU (1685—1764). 12 Popular Pieces for the Clavecin. 
Selected and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
8428 ROBERT SCHUMANN. Popular Pieces, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. 2s. 
HAYDN’S TOY SYMPHONY, for Pianoforte 
e or two Violins and _ and Seven Toy Instruments. Full 
Score and Parts (7109), net, 1s. Instruments to the above, net, 31s. 6d. 
For Treble be with Eight Toy hay, Faas and Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. In Full Score and Parts. 8vo (9241), net, 1s. The Voice Parts 
separately, net,4d. Toy Instruments to the above, 31s. 6d. net. 
list of Toy Symphonies, &c., to be had gratis on application. 
London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 


J L. HATTON’S Four-Part Songs for —* 











12 Popular Pieces. Fingered 


Complete 





e Alto, Tenor, andBass. &£s. d. 
13805 All the Blossoms _ her sen ove “i @@ ~¢ 
13806 ‘The Brooklet e ie ae ee 
13807 The Dayis Done...  ... ooo?’ te © 0 4 
13808 Outward Bound ... oe oe one wii? OE 
13809 The Poppy coe eee one on. G8. 6 
13810 Song of t e Viole oc ie OO 6 
13811 The Starlight ry gladden’ ; the } River a QD 4 
13812 Thinking of Thee “ wo. S52 
13813 . The World’s Wanderers od © 0° 3 
9122 Morning and oe Service in E flat ree te ae, 
g122a The Aldeburgh Te Deum i ees 
91226 The St. Nicholas sata Jubilate. we © 0 4 
gt22c Nicene Creed on LO. @ 
g122d Magnificat ... oe oe ss ove we @ O64 
gress INURC Dt otk ce tea «= 2 
9123 The ShirleyAnthem .,  « oo 6 

London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, ond Regent Street. 





O AUTHORS.—Messrs. AUGENER & CO. 

offer to print Authors’ pono. with dispatch, and in a superior 

style. Estimates given, and samples of Engraving, Printing, and Paper 
sent gratuitously on receipt of manuscript. 


BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS.—The following 
Music is more particularly suitable for performance at the 
breaking up of Schools, or at Musical Parties :— 

s. d. 
gogo ABT, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkippchen). For net. 
Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad /d.). 
Vocal Score. E. ... ° oe ° 
gog40a—— For the same. Book ‘of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo_ .., o 6 
gogt —— Cinderella (Aschenbridel). For. Soprano and Alto 
Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment and Recitation (ad /id.). Vocal Score. E. 3 0 
gc41a ——__Forthe same, Book of Words, containing Recitation and 
Words for Music. 12mo °o 6 
9042 —— Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) for “Soprano 
and Mezzo-Soprano Soli and Chorus of Female Voices, with 
—s a and _— (ad lid.). Vocal 
core. eee ee 


° 
9042a -=—— For the same. Book for Recitation. 6 
9043 —— The Hermit’s . Pompe Female Voices. * 
Written by Edward Oxenford ... ee «o 2 0 
9044 —— Rubezahl. Cantata. (/x the Press. \. 
924t HAYDN, Toy Symphony. Arranged in G major for 
Treble oices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments, Full 
Score and Completé Parts we ie ove oe ro 
9241a —— Vocal Partstoditto ... °o 4 
(The Toy Instruments for tuning to re had of the Publishers. ) 
goso POISE, M.F. Little Christmas. A Village Legend, 
for Ladies’ Voices. Adapted by W. Chalmers Masters ... 2 0 
gosoa —— Book of Words o 6 
gos2 ey Cc. Little’ “Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation ad 
ib.). Vocal Score. E. 3 0 
gos2a —— Forthe same. Book of Words, containing ‘Recitation and 
ords for Music. 12mo o 6 


9053 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dorn- 
rdschen). For Soprano ‘and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or 
Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Re- 
citation (ad 7id.). Vocal Score. E. 
9053@——— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. t2zmo o 6 
9054 —— Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). For Mezzo-Soprano 
and Soprano Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte or earramand and Recitation (ad “ié.). 


Vocal Score. E. ... 3 0 
90s4a —— For the same. Book “of Words, containing Recitation 

and Words for Music. 12mo .. o 6 
9055 —— The Enchanted Swans (Die Wilden Schwane). 


For Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (with Harp, 2 Horns, and Cello 
ad lib.). Vocal Score. (dn the. Press.) 
9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Cantata 
for Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment, and 
acting Characters. Vocal Score with complete Words. E. 1 6 
9155 —— The Daughter of Jairus, Cantata, for Soprani 
and Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or Boye, Voices, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment. Vocal Score. E. ... a & % 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


HAYDN. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and Bass), 
7109 with 7 ‘Loy Instruments, Score and Parts .., 10 


(The Toy Instruments for tuning to be had from the Publishers. ) 
A large Collection of Music for two Pianos, 8 Hands, suitable 
for the same purpose, 


Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., 


ARL ENGEL’S PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. In 4 Books, each, net, 1s, 6d. ; 
complete, 6s. ; bound in cloth, gilt sides and olan, 9s. 


_AUGERER & CO., Bewgate Strest and Regent Street, London. 


REINECKE’S NEW CANTATA, “THE 


¢ ENCHANTED SWANS,” for Soprano, Alto, Baritone (or Alto) 
Solo; Chorus for Female Voices; and Recitation. Vocal Score, 8vo, net, 3. ; 
Book of Words (for Recitation), "6d. 


London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street andRegent Street. 


ABT’S NEW CANTATA, “RUBEZAHL,” 


e for Soprano , and puns Solos, and Chorus of Female Voices, with 
Piano‘orte Accon d b sry recitations. Op. 593, 
3044. Vocal Seere, net, 3s..; Words for Recitation, 6d. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London, 
EW CHRIS’ TMAS CANTATA, “CHRISTM AS: 


TIDE.” By Orro. For Children’s Voices. Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. 
Werds for Recitation, net, 6d. 


Newgate Street and Regent __reet. 

















PusBLisHING DEPARTMENT: 86, NewGaTse Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Strect. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FAMILY 


GIFT BOOK. 


A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces comprising Christmas Music—Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love Songs—Soldvers’ 
and Sailors’ Songs—Patriotic Hymns—National Melodies—Dances of the Olden Time—National 
Dances and Modern Dances—many of them composed for this Work, 


Selected, Edited, and Partly Arranged by 


ERNST 


PAU E R. 


With Illustrations by Eccena and Lasy, and Poetical Quotations by H. W. Dutcken, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS:— 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Chorale. J. S. Bacu. God rest you, merry Gentlemen 
Lullaby. (Coventry Mysteries.) (Carol). 
Chant de Noél (1640). 


German Christuias Song. 
Noél Bourguignon (1701). Christmas Carol, Fr. STEINBACH. 
Noél Maconnais (1720). 


PASTORALS. 


Shepherd’s Song. J. Haypn. 

Shepherds’ Chorus, from ‘ Rosa- 
mond.” F, ScHUBERT. 

Nocturne Pastorale. J. Fievp. 

Le Ranz des Vaches. G. Rossini; 


HUNTING SONGS. 


The King’s Hunting Jig. Joun Butt. 

The Hunt. J. Haypn. 

Selection of Celebrated Hunting Songs and Choruses. 
La Chasse du jeune Henri. H, E EBHUL, 
Jagd-Scene. J. RHEINBERGER. 


LOVE SONGS. 


Love Song (1284). GuiLLaAumMe p& Macnaup. 

Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp Grar voN WOLKENSTE 
Love Song. J. Haypn. 

To the Distant Beloved. L. vAN BgETHOVEN, 

Adolar’s Romanza. C. M. von Weper. 

Du bist die Ruh., F. Schurert. 

Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. F. MgNp&LSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
Altdeutsches Liebeslied. C. Reineckg. 

J. Léiw 

E. RomMsEL, 


MILITARY LIFE. 


V. LAcHNER. 


Pastorale. CoRgLLI. 

Pastorale. J. S. Bacu. 

Pastorale. G. F. HANDEL. 

La Villageoise, Rondo. J. Px. 
Ramgau. 


Sweet Remembrance. 
First Love, 


Lager Scene. 
Quick Step. E, Pause. 

Cavalry March. C. WILHELM, 

Mollwitz March. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. 

Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Sungs. 


PATRIOTIC HYMNS. 


God Save the Queen. Belgian Hymn 


Rule Britannia. Dutch Hymn. 
Austrian Hymn, Danish Hymn. 
Die Wacht am Rhein. Swedish Hymn. 


Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. 
Prussian Hymu. 

Russian Hymn. 

Polish Hymn, 


os tay _ 
artant pour la Syrie, 
Pio IX. 

Spanish Hymn, 


NATIONAL MELODIES. 


ENGLISH.—In my Cottage; Sweet smells the Brier ; O how shall I in 
Language weak; I have a silent Sorrow Pretty Polly Oliver; The 
British Grenadiers. 

SCOTTISH.—Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town ; The Braes of Balle- 





dine; Auld Robin Gray; Loch-na-Garr; She rose and let me in; On 
Bothwell Banks, 


NATIONAL MELODIES —(continued). 


IRISH.—The Moreen; The Dandy; Savournah Deelish; St. Patrick’s 
Day ; Speic Gailleanac ; Melody in a major. 

WELSH.—The Ash Grove; The Sweet Melody ; The Melody of Mona ; 
The March of the Men of Glamorgan. 

GERMAN.—O, Tannenbaum; Es kann ja nicht immer so bleiben; Will- 
kommen o seliger Abend ; Herzig’ Schatzerl; Auf der Alm; Wohlauf, 
noch getrunken. 

SWEDISH.—Na 4d mjunka; Min Far war ; Karin ; Wedding March, 

NORWEGIAN.— Melody in D minor ; Allegro in F major; Melody in a 
minor; Allegretto in G minor. , 

RUSSIAN.—Melody in a major ; Schine Minka ; Dreigespann ; Russian 
Gipsy Air ; The Nightingale ; The Red Sarafan. 

POLISH.—Spring Song: Melody in 8 flat major; The Young Maiden ; 
Melody in a major; Melody in F sharp minor ; Kujawiak. 

BOHEMIAN.—Melody in B flat major ; Melody in & flat major, Melody 
in c major. 

HU NGARIAN.—Melody in G major; Melody in & flat major; Melody 
in G minor. 

FRENCH.—Je suis Lindor; Lison dormait ; Une fiévre brilante; Le bon 
vieux temps ; Délice de la vie ; Rendez-moi ma patrie. 

ITALIAN.—O Sanctissima ; La bella Rosina; La Carolina; La Partenza ; 
Tic e toc: La Stella dell’ Arena. 

SPANISH.—Melody in c major ; Andantino in A minor. 

PORTUGUESE.—Melody in G major ; Andantino in a flat major. 

DANISH.—Tove Lille; Ridder Bryaning; Sveai Vonod; Dronning 
Dagmars Dod. 


DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 


English Dance (1577) ; Cebell (PuRcELL) ; Pavane ; Passepied ; Sa: aband 
(HanpeEL, CorELtut, MattHeson); Chaconne; Gaillarde; Gavoti; 
(English, Italian, and French) ; Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue ; 
‘Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets, 


NATIONAL DANCES. 


Country Dances.—(Sir Roger de Coverley—Speed the Plough—The De’il 
among the Tailors.) Amgloise. Lancers. College Hornpipe. High 
land Dances.—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan a 
Drover.) Scotch Reels.—(Miss Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side 
Lasses—John Cheap, the Chapman.) /rishk ¥igs.—( Norah Creina—The 
Irish Washerwoman—St. Patrick’s Day—Garry Owen.) cossasies 
(1 to 6); Monferine ; Dance of the Savoyards; ‘Iarantella; Fandango ; 
El Zapa Teado ; Jaleo de Xeres; German Valses (1 to 6); Swiss Valse— 
Austrian Valse ; Styrian Valse ; Galop; Bohemian Dance (Redowak). 
Polish Dances.—(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak.) Rxssian Dances. 
(Cossak—Vivace, in D minor—Allegretto, in G major—Ziganka.) J/o/- 
davian Dance. Servian Dances (1 and 2). Xoumanitan Dances— 
(Hora Senti le-—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ Dance.) Hungarian 
Dances (1 to 3). Danish Dances:—(Dands fra Turé—Taprisér Amager- 
Dands—Totiiur.) Swedish (Allegro in p—Totuur—Firtuur). Norwe- 
gian — in a—Springdans.) Lapland Dance Melodies 


(x & 2), 
MODERN DANCES. 


12 Landler, with Appendix. 
Valse Brillante. M. Moszkowski. 

Mazurka. X. SCHAKWENKA, 

Polka. J. Léw. 

Drawing Room Quadrille and Galop. E. Pausr. 





V. LACHNER, 


Quarto, bound in eloth, gilt sides and edges, price One Guinea. 





“The Family Gift Book’ is the title of one of the most comprehensive musical publications ever presented to the world under a single cover. 


It isa 


collection of pianoforte pieces, comprising Christmas music, pastorals, hunting songs, love songs, soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, patriotic hymns, national 


melodies, dances of the olden time, national dances, and modern dances. 
une judgment, and are creditable alike to the eclectic and antiquarian 
e ‘C 


‘The several sections spoken of above have been worked out with the greatest 


wer of the compiler. 


ristmas music * has specimens of English and German carols, lullabies, and chorales; the ‘pastorals’ comprise all the best known and most 


admired among the compositions of Handel, Bach, Corelli, and others; the ‘hunting songs’ are no less comprehensive ; the ‘love songs’ commence 
with the ancient ditty written by Guillaume de Machaud in 1284, and finish with one, though last, yet ‘ First Love,’ by E. Rommel, written expressly for 


the book. 


The musical pictures of ‘military life’ are mostly German ; the ‘patriotic hymns” include the well-known national tunes of the chief 
European nations; while the ‘national melodies,’ or people’s songs, form the most remarkable section of this remarkable book, 


In this respect the 


student and the curious inquirer will find a feast of the rarest dainties, a solace for the present, and store for lasting reference. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark are each represented by a number 


of the most beautiful and characteristic melodies peculiar to the several nations, mel 


ies to which words have been set; while in the ‘national dances’ 


there are many tunes equally beautiful which are employed by the same countries, as the * Merry measures to which the light foot springs, in consort with 


the light heart.’ 
dances Landler, b 


The ‘dances of olden time’ include contredanses, minuets, rigaudons, igues, chaconnes, sarabandes, gavottes, &c., and the modern 
s y V. Lachner ; a valse brillante, by M. Moszkowski; a mazurka, by 
quadrille and galop by the illustrious and industrious editor of the whole work, Herr Pauer. 


ver Scharwenka; a polka, by J. Léw; and a drawing-room 


Each section of the wo:k is finished with a spirited and 


artistic drawing by Eggena, engraved on wood by German hands, in addition to which Dr. Dulcken has selected some motto appropriate to the subjects 


from some standard writer. 
as ‘a gift of the highest prize.” —Aforning Post, February 4th, 1878. 


LONDON: AUGENER & Co., NEWGATE STREET AND REGENT STREET. 


The binding and printing are alike elegant and pleasant to the eye, so that the whole book is a treasure worthy to be offered 
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BEETHOVEN, L. v. Egmont. Complete. Full Score. (2095) £24. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 43. a. net o 6 0 
BARNES, J. H. The Matlock Schottische ... net o 1 o| GRIEG, :. Sone, Vol. TV. (464d)... we met o 1 8 
POEHLER, T. Tarantella. Revised and Fingered by E. ie o 4 o| HOFMA Serenade for Violoncello and Piano. Mp. 63 0 12 © 
GRIEG, ED. Album! eaf. Fingered Edition oo 6°: 8 HUBER, Na’ Ballet Music to Goethe's t= tomnomman Dances 
HUNTEN, F. LEBENGALI, Rondino, Edited and Fingered for Pianoforte Duet. New Suite. Op 236 ots © 
by E. Pauer... ‘ o 2 o| KUMMER, C. Studies for the Violoncello, ‘Op. 106. (2107) net o 1 
* adic ol a . ae eo 900 7 3 is PRAELUDIEN. mag oo 100 Preludes in all keys, for a 
or Harmonium et or 2 
LEONARD, sd by Pen Hussars. Marche bri brillamte. “(illus o 4 o| RUBINSTEIN, A, Trois Serenades. “Op. 2 22, Nouvelle Edi i fon 
MONIUSZKI, S. PolonaiseinD  ..  . o 4 Ol WEBER, par | Auveur, O. 1s Ss 5 2, 3% 5 3 . ° 40 
STRICKLAND, R. E. Angee appassionata con Variazione, in :BER, C. M. v. March from ™Overon.” Arr. for 2 Piano: 
c sharp minor. Op. 5. No. os 6 fortes, 8 hands, by G. Résler eee 20 
betes ee > A Popular Pieces, "Revised and London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ‘eld Regent ane. 
ingered by auer ars ——— 
No, 13. Improvisation. Op. 30 ... s. ‘cage Oo CT Cae following Music has appeared in “Our Music Pages” 
t Sa dees Se” Feo a A | a MONTHLY MusicaL REcoRD, Vol. XII: 
Zalop ra, ; ae i ae 4 1882, 
19. Swudy of Velocity ... N 4 7 eee: he “ever ® No. 133. January. Illustrations: Bach's Fugue, Clementi’s Sonata in 
” so . GS. B flat, and Mozart's Overture to ** Zauberflite,” 
ABT, FR. Souls’ Day (Am Tage Allerseelen). Op. 173. a Moszkowski, M. ; Miniatures, Op. 28 Not. ” 
. tee nae vee | nee ee we eas so O Schumann, R. “‘ Sougs for Children,” 0. 1, The 
ALEXANDER, J. That Ramble inthe Furze ...  .. «. 0 3 0 Evening Star ; No. 12, Guardian Angels. 
VOLUMES. Net. | No, 134. February. Beethoven's Lobkowitz Cantata, 
1350? ABT, F. The Song of Nature (Das ange Lied). Trio 


No. 135. March. 





Beethoven's Complete Songs. 


No. 3, “ Prayer 
for Female Voices. Op. 589. No. ooo os (Bitten). 
13504 —— God Loves us Dearly (Gott ist die Liebe). “Trio for Moaart. aan fiom “ Idomeneo” (Pauer, Glean- 
Poses Voices. Op. 580, No.3. ove we 0 O 4 ings, No, 
8756 BEST, A Christmas Fantasy “for the Organ on Reinecke, Cc. 0 Fairy Fancies.” No. 9, Little Snow- 
Gan En ~~ Carols for Christmastide eee re ee Se drop ; No. 8, The King’s Son. 
he same in Folio Edition, 5s.) No. 136. April. Illustrations to Wagner's “The Ring of the Nibe- 
87575 HANDEL-AUBUM. Containing Extracts from Instru- lung. 
mental Music by Handel, now ae performed, the Haydn, J. Song of Farewell (Abschiedslied). 
Curtain ‘Tunes, Marches, ‘and other Incidental Music Bach, C. P, E. ‘I'wo Minuets, from Pauer’s ‘ Merry 
from the Italian Operas, Selections from the Sonatas Music’ans,” 
for ?— ed Instruments, Organ and Harpsichord No. 137. May. Illustrations to Wagner's ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibe- 
Music, O Concertos, Grand Concertos, Water and lung ” (concluded). 
Fire Music, &c. Arranged from the scores, ~ se Salieri, Scherzi Armonici Vocali. 
Best. Vol. XVIII. 4to, oblong... " «e O © O| No, 138. June. Prout, "BE. “Alfred” (cantata). No. 2, Chorus with 
ConTENTS, Solo (Alfred). 
100, Introduction and Opening Chorus, ‘‘ Ye Sons of No. 139. July. Mayer, Ch. Mazurka (Souvenir de Pologne). 
Israel, ev’ ry tribe attend ” (Joshua), No. 140. August. Illustrations to Wagner's ‘* Parsifal.” - 
101. Sinfonia to ‘ ’ Berenice.” bt, F. Two-part Songs. Second Series. No. 4, 
to2. Overture to ‘ Alcina.” ‘* Merry Wanderer.” 
15000 CLARK, SCOTSON. For Queen and Fatherland. Four- No. 141. September. Illustrations t» Wagner's “* Parsifal” (concluded). 
Part Song (S. .A.T.B.), Tonic Sol-Fa Edition... 0 0 2 *Ourville, Léon. oe. Musicales. No. 3, 
13816 HATTON, J. L. A Spring Song (Who will come with the Garden” (Au Jard 
me’). A Four-Part Song (S.A. T.B.) o o 6| No. 142. October. Donati, B. (1555.) Villanella (Canzone Villanesca ) 
8172 HERZ, H. Scales and Exercises for the Pianoforte, with alla Napoletana. 
Foreign Fingering and English and French Text. Schein, J. H. (1586-1630). Song. ‘ 
Augmented and Revised by John Farmer ose o t ©} No.143. November. Ree, C. ‘The Enchanted Swans ”’ (cantata). 
8298 PAUER, E. Old Italian Composers, Popular Pianoforte Chorus of Angels, for female voices, 
Pieces selected from the most celebrated works of the No. 144. December. Reinecke, C. Christmas Carol, for female voices, 


17th and 18th centuries, Partly arranged, supplemented 
with Signs of Expression and Marks for the Metro- 


irom “ Bethlehem,” a Cantata. 


The complete Vol , net, 3s.; or Single Numbers, with 20 pages Text, post 
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nome. Kevised and Edited by F. Pauer. Complete, free, 2} 
8 Sapte — "Boole. “Frescobaldi to teeta’) tctcyes Mecca : : $ London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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a 8: —— The Children’s Musical Scrap Book. 100 Short Piano- | THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
forte Pieces by various Classical Composers. Selected, SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Peet) —_ 
party panes (without Octaves), and Revised. Bound | 
in cloth, net, 4s. ; in paper cover ... ow O 3 0 
8896 RUUNDS for binging and Dancing and Popular Nursery | Postal Union (Eur ope and A merica) eee 2 6 
Rhymes, with the Original French, and an Englis1 \ Australia and Foreign Colonies oe 3 O 
‘Translation by E. M. ‘Traquair, and Pianoforte Accom- 
82606 RU ppm ALBUM, for Pianoforte Solo. Vol. IL. © 1 6 The Scale of Charges for Advertionmente in reference to musical matters is 
. (Marche a la Turque Romance in x flat, Cracovienne. | Per Pace a a - a4 adil Pe! . £500 
Larantelle eve silt) 8 IN. BY 3 i intl, othe <a 
8411 SCHUMANN, R. Carnaval Scénes Mignonnes, sur quatre | 41N. BY3 - gant = er 
notes pour ie Piano. Op. 9. Edition soigneusement | QIN. BY3  .. a aa pa pa ite 016 © 
— an Wes = gaia des Annotations emgage | 1 IN, BY 3 = ae <é cs °90 
par Xaver Scharwenka or 0} 
8695 SPOHR. > hg ~e for Violin and Piano, No. a. | . - _ Smaller Advertisements at the uate ‘of 18, per line. D 
Barcarolle; No, 2. erzo. ite 5 
Woolhouse wx . o 1: 0} CONTENTS. 
8640 VOLKMANN, R, Images Musicales (Musical ‘Picture | PAGE ‘ ane. 
Book). Six Piano Duets. base 11. Revised by E. | 265. ‘THe Enp or THE Year. ; 
Pauer eal on o “ .. © t 6° 266. Ambros, His Epirors AND ConTINUATORS. By Fr, Nigcks. 
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FRICE Concerts : CRYSTAL PALACE ; 
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